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and expand leadership market 
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Fiscal Year Ended 


(Dollar Amounts In Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) 

May 30, 
1982 

May 31, 
2981 

Percent 

Change 

Sales 

$5,312.1 

$4,852.4 

9.5% 

Net earnings 

225.5 

196.6 

14.7 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

4.2% 

4.1% 

— 

Earnings per common share and common 
share equivalent 

4.46 

3.90 

14.4 

Dividends per common share 

1.64 

1.44 

13.9 

Stockholders' equity 

1,232.2 

1,132.0 

8.9 

Return on average stockholders' equity 

19.1% 

18.4% 

— 

Gross capital expenditures 

287.3 

246.6 

16.5 


Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 24-37 


Dividends Per Share 


Capital Erpendltures 
(million. >• 


Return on Average 
Equity** 
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Financial Results 
Sales increased 9.5 percent to 
$5.3 billion and grew substan¬ 
tially faster than the markets in 
which we compete. Nearly one- 
half of the sales growth resulted 
from unit volume increases. 

Net earnings grew 14.7 
percent to $225.5 million. Earn¬ 
ings per share, at $4.46, were up 
14.4 percent over the $3.90 
earned last year. These results 
provided the 20th consecutive 
year of increase in earnings 
before extraordinary items. 

In fiscal 1982, the company's 
return on average shareholders' 
equity was 19.1 percent, a new 
record. The return on average 
total capital invested in the 
business was 14.9 percent. 

General Mills and its prede¬ 
cessor company have paid unin¬ 
terrupted dividends since 1898. 
We are proud to be one of only 
24 industrial companies that 
have paid consecutive cash divi¬ 
dends and have been profitable 
every year since before the turn 
of the century. In fiscal 1982, 
dividends rose 13.9 percent to 
$1.64 per share, the 18th consec¬ 
utive year of increase. In June 
1982, the Board of Directors 
declared a five-cent increase m 
the quarterly dividend payable 
August 1, 1982. The new annual 
dividend rate is $1.84. 

Operating Highlights 
Strong volume gains for many 
of the company's established 
and newer businesses and 
record earnings for four of our 
five industry groups highlighted 
fiscal 1982 operations. 


Consumer Foods, Restaurants, 
Toys and Fashion each set earn¬ 
ings records, while Specialty 
Retailing, the smallest group, 
showed a decline in operating 
results. 

Consumer Foods, General 
Mills' largest business, enjoyed 
exceptional growth. Operating 
profits grew 23.4 percent to 
$268.6 million, half of the 
company's total. The sharp gain 
in operating profits was 
achieved during a year of signif¬ 
icant investment in new product 
development and marketing 
programs. 

Solid market share gains were 
posted by established products, 
and newer businesses had 
excellent performances. Moder¬ 
ating cost increases resulted m a 
lower LIFO inventory charge to 
earnings compared to the prior 
year. 

Excellent gains were made by 
the Big G Division (cereals. 
Nature Valley granola snacks), 
by established dessert and 
baking products and by Yoplait 
yogurt. These gains contributed 
to a 5.4 percent increase in unit 
volume for domestic package 
foods. Sales grew 7.7 percent to 
$2.7 billion 

With continued good volume 
growth, we anticipate 
Consumer Foods will have 
another record year in fiscal 
1983. 


Restaurant Group sales 
increased 19.2 percent to $839.4 
million, although the weak 
economy and unfavorable 
weather slightly reduced com¬ 
parable store customer counts. 
These factors plus heavy devel¬ 
opment expenses for new 
concepts held operating profits 
to $79.2 million, a gain of 5.2 
percent over the prior year. Red 
Lobster Inns, York, Casa 
Gallardo and Darryl's each had 
earnings growth and the 
number of company-owned 
restaurants expanded to 508, a 
fiscal year increase of 61 units. 

A persisting weak economy 
and continuing development 
expense will slow profit growth 
in the first quarter of fiscal 1983. 
For the year, however, we 
expect record results. Plans call 
for 75 new restaurants, more 
than half of which will be newer 
concepts. 

Toy Group earnings showed 
good growth m a rapidly 
changing industry. Operating 
profits increased 12.2 percent to 
579.2 million. Continued strong 
demand for STAR WARS toys, 
increased demand for STRAW¬ 
BERRY SHORTCAKE products 
and improved results in Europe 
provided growth momentum 

Worldwide sales of S654.8 
million were 2.9 percent below 
last year, primarily due to a 
decline in the sale of hand-held 
electronic games and the 
adverse effect of foreign 
currency translation rates. 

Further growth by STRAW¬ 
BERRY SHORTCAKE toys. 
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expected continued improve¬ 
ment in Europe and major 
expansion by Parker Brothers 
into video games should enable 
the Toy Group to show good 
progress in fiscal 1983. 

Fashion Group sales increased 
13.2 percent to $657.3 million. 
Operating profits grew 16.2 
percent to $101.7 million. Ship 
'n Shore achieved substantial 
earnings growth as the 
company returned to profita¬ 
bility. Foot-Joy also posted 
excellent profit growth and 
results for Monet were approxi¬ 
mately even with the prior year. 

David Crystal enjoyed its 
second best year ever, but 
results were down from record 
fiscal 1981 profits. Izod/Lacoste 
alligator emblem-bearing 
apparel maintained its strong 
leadership position in a knit 
shirt market that declined from 
the prior year. 

Given the fashion Group's 
five-fold increase in operating 
profits during the past three 
years and weak current market 
conditions, we are not program¬ 
ming a gain in operating profits 
in fiscal 1983. 

Specialty Retailing results 
were disappointing While sales 
grew 19.6 percent to $453.2 
million, operating profits were 
$5.5 million, less than half of 
last year's figure. Depressed 
conditions in the home decora¬ 
ting market led to significant 
losses at Wallpapers To Go and 
the expected turnaiound m the 
collectible market (coins and 
stamps) did not occur 


Despite an unfavorable retail 
climate, the Group's two major 
profit centers. The Talbots and 
Eddie Bauer, exceeded prior 
year results. 

In fiscal 1983, the disposition 
of the collectible businesses and 
anticipation of significantly 
improved results at Wallpapers 
To Go should bring a major 
profit recovery, even if the 
consumer retail economy does 
not improve measurably. 

Financial Position 
General Mills sustained its 
strong overall financial position 
dunng fiscal 1982 as a result of 
excellent earnings and effective 
control of working capital. 

Internally generated funds 
provided nearly all the cash 
required to finance a record 
fixed asset program and record 
dividend payments. Short-term 
borrowings were used to 
finance increased working 
capital needs and to make 
investments in tax leases under 
the Economic Recovery' Tax Act. 
Most of the latter investments 
will be recovered in fiscal 1983 
with a corresponding reduction 
in short-term debt level. 

Our commitment is to main¬ 
tain a strong balance sheet. At 
year end, total debt (including 
short-term debt) was 38.2 
percent of total capital. 
Excluding the portion altnbuted 
to our investment in tax leases, 
total debt represented 32.2 
percent of total capital We refi¬ 
nanced a portion of long-term 
debt on a favorable basis, 
including purchase of 536 


million face amount of General 
Mills' sinking fund debentures 
for $25 million. 

In July 1982, the company 
filed a shelf registration state¬ 
ment with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for up to 
$200 million in debt securities, 
the proceeds of which will be 
used to reduce short-term debt 
and for other general corporate 
purposes. Under this registra¬ 
tion, approximately $50 million 
of debt proceeds is scheduled to 
be received in August 1982. 
Additional offerings may be 
made during fiscal 1983. 

Control of working capital 
(receivables, inventories and 
prepaids less accounts payable) 
continues to be good. Days 
sales in working capital, which 
declined from 62.1 in fiscal 1980 
to 54.6 in fiscal 1981, was 
further reduced to 52.6 in the 
past year. 

General Mills regularly 
reviews the deployment of its 
assets for strategic fit and antici¬ 
pated financial performance. As 
a result of this review, we initi¬ 
ated a plan to dispose of seven 
businesses. The sales in those 
businesses were approximately 
$120 million, but operationally 
they did not contribute to fiscal 
1982 earnings. These disposi¬ 
tions will ultimately release 
about $60 million for investment 
in attractive opportunities in 
other areas of the company. 


Directors/Management 
Several changes to the Board of 
Directors were made during the 
year. Board members Richard L. 
Terrell and Waverly G. Smith 
retired effective with the 
January directors' meeting. Both 
contributed to the policies and 
direction of the company, and 
their counsel will be missed. 
Elected as new directors were 
George Putnam, Chairman of 
The Putnam Management 
Company, Inc., and Frederick 
W. Smith, Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of Federal 
Express Corporation. 

Chairman E. Robert Kinney 
retired during the year after a 
Fine career with General Mills. 
His financial acumen and 
Yankee character made impor¬ 
tant contributions to General 
Mills. We are pleased that Bob 
will continue on the Board of 
Directors. 

Future Goals and Strategies 
General Mills' fundamental goal 
is to achieve competitive excel¬ 
lence in everything we under¬ 
take. Perhaps the most 
important measurement of 
competitive excellence is return 
on equity (ROE). This past 
year's 19.1 percent return, 
representing a fourth consecu¬ 
tive year of improvement, 
placed General Mills well within 
the upper quartile of Standard 
& Poor's 500 companies. Our 
specific numerical ROE goal will 
change with changing inflation 
expectations. However, our goal 
to be in the top quartile is a 
long-term objective. 
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We also intend to provide our 
shareholders with a "real" 
return on their investment. As 
the charts below show, we had 
good "real" growth in both 
earnings per share and divi¬ 
dends. These results compare 
favorably to the S&P 500, which 
reported negative "real" earn¬ 
ings and dividend payment 
growth. 

Our reported financial goals 
are, therefore, related to the 
expected inflation rate. Should a 
slow-growth, disinflationary 
economy evolve from the 
current economic recession, our 
goals would be lowered. We 
would be delighted if our earn¬ 
ings per share growth were only 
6 percent in an economy with 
no inflation. Our dividend goal 
is to approximate the long-term 
rate of earnings per share 
growth within a payout ratio of 
35 to 40 percent of earnings. 

Important as these financial 
goals are, our basic business 
strategy and operational philos¬ 
ophy are even more important 
because they ultimately deter¬ 
mine financial results. 

Our basic business strategy 
will continue to emphasize 
internal growth within our five 
industry areas, selectively 


adding acquisitions and new 
ventures with high potential. 
Our industry areas are large, 
comprising nearly one-third of 
the $2 trillion consumer goods 
segment of the gross national 
product. But it is more than 
market size that is attractive. W'e 
have strong share positions in 
the industry subsegments in 
which we compete. The contin¬ 
uous shifting of purchasing 
patterns that characterizes these 
markets is also very important. 
Changing demographics and 
lifestyles offer good growth 
opportunities. We intend to 
exercise leadership in satisfying 
emerging consumer needs. 

Our commitment to competi¬ 
tive excellence calls for each of 
the five industry groups to 
perform in the top quartile of its 
competitive segment. Our 
pretax return on average identi¬ 
fiable assets of 30.5 percent for 
Consumer Foods, 29 7 percent 
for Fashion, 19.7 percent for 
Toys and 18.1 percent for 
Restaurants places these activi¬ 
ties within the upper quartile of 
their respective industnes. 
Because performance in 
Specialty Retailing is unsatisfac¬ 
tory, we are giving high priority 
to significantly improving 
returns in this area. 

Achieving our future goals 
depends on talented employees 
working in an environment that 
accepts risk and rewards accom¬ 
plishment. Decentralized 
growth centers, supported by 
strong financial reporting 


systems and fast, informal 
communications networks, are 
essential. We will continue to 
emphasize principles of decen¬ 
tralization and management 
excellence. 

New investment plans 
supporting operational growth 
remain aggressive. In fiscal 
1982, gross expenditures for 
fixed assets were $287.3 million, 
up 16.5 percent from the prior 
year. The compound growth 
rate for fixed asset investments 
has been 20.7 percent over the 
last five years, bringing the total 
to more than $1 billion. 

We plan to invest about $2 
billion for new fixed assets over 
the next five years to support 
our internal growth strategies, 
including an estimated $345 
million in fiscal 1983. Approxi¬ 
mately 75 percent will be 
directed to Consumer Foods 
and Restaurants, a pattern 
consistent with recent years 


F. C. Blodgett 

Vice Chairman, Consumer 

Foods 


Fiscal 1983 Outlook 

We expect the economy to 
continue weak through the first 
half of fiscal 1983 and to slowly 
improve in the second half. We 
also expect continued lower 
rates of inflation. Therefore, we 
expect our annual growth rate 
to be somewhat below that of 
fiscal 1982. First quarter earn¬ 
ings per share will be below last 
year, when we reported a very 
unusual 52.3 percent gain. We 
also expect the fourth quarter 
will show a large gain over the 
comparable 1982 period, when 
earnings were reduced by 
charges relating to our disposi¬ 
tion program With these varia¬ 
tions, we anticipate another 
good year and a new record 
earnings level. 


H. B. Atwater, Jr 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


D. F. Swanson 

Vice Chairman, Restaurants 

and Non-Food Operations 


August 3, 1982 


Fiscal 1982 Performance 

Earnings Per Share Growth Dividends Per Share Growth 

Reported Reported 
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Foods' domestic package food 
unit volume growth has 
exceeded the industry in each of 
the past five years, averaging 
3.5 percent versus 1.5 percent 
for relevant competitive catego¬ 
ries. This performance underlies 
a five-year average annual rate 
of 9.4 percent dollar sales 
growth and a 10.5 percent 
growth rate in operating profits. 

A highlight of the year's per¬ 
formance was unit share gains 
in virtually all of the 11 major 
package food categories m 
which General Mills competes. 
Performance in international 
markets was also favorable. 

Consumer Foods' perform¬ 
ance in fiscal 1982 and over the 
past five years reflects the 
successful execution ot three 
key strategies: the achievement 
of share and profit growth for 
established products through 
the maintenance of product 
superiority and excellence of 
marketing efforts; the introduc¬ 
tion of meaningful new prod¬ 
ucts into established markets, 
and the entry or creation of 
entirely new markets through 
internal development or 
acquisition. 

These strategies continue as 
the cornerstone of future 
growth. 

Organization 

The outstanding performance 
of Consumer Foods in fiscal 
1982 can be attributed to sound 
organization and the efficient 
operation of many interrelated 
functions procurement, product 


development, marketing, 
product testing, recipe service, 
quality control, operations 
control, production, transporta¬ 
tion and sales. 

General Mills' six major 
United States package food 
plants operated at a consistently 
high level of production 
throughout the year. This was 
particularly challenging, since a 
highly complex mix of products 
must be scheduled to meet 
seasonal, regional and promo¬ 
tion-related needs. In fiscal 
1982, a substantial improvement 
in customer service and overall 
productivity was achieved. 

Grocery products sales 
personnel made a significant 
contribution in fiscal 1982. 
Widely recognized throughout 
the industry for profession¬ 
alism, the sales force clearly 
demonstrated its capability 
through the increased handling 
of products beyond traditional 
dry grocery categories. The high 
quality of the sales force 
provides an important competi¬ 
tive strength. 

Growth Plans and Outlook 

Consumer Foods' goal in the 
next five years is to achieve 3 to 
4 percent annual unit volume 
growth This will come 
primarily from further develop¬ 
ment of existing businesses, 
including aggressive new 


product efforts. New ventures 
and acquisitions will provide 
important incremental volume. 

Consumer Foods' new 
product performance has been 
excellent This success is 
evident in a recent report by 
Selling Areas-Marketing Inc. 
(SAMI), which ranked grocery 
brands introduced since 1970. 
The top 50 dry grocery items 
listed in this survey (excluding 
pet food and coffee) had 
calendar 1981 retail sales esti¬ 
mated at SI.7 billion. General 
Mills had six brands in this 
group: Crispy Wheats 'n 
Raisins, Honey Nut Cheerios 
and Golden Grahams ready-to- 
eat cereals; Hamburger Helper 
dinner mix; Nature Valley 
granola bars and Granola 
Cluster granola snacks These 
six brands had calendar 1981 
sales of $314 million. 

A separate report for refriger¬ 
ated and frozen foods listed 
Yoplait and Chef Saluto pizza 
among the ten leading new 
brands. These tw’o brands had 
1981 sales of more than $100 
million. 

During the next five years. 
Consumer Foods will spend 
more than $650 million for 
capital expenditures in support 
of established business growth, 
new' products, market expan¬ 
sions and new businesses. An 
expansion of the James Ford Bell 
Technical Center, begun this 
summer, will provide an 
increased level of research and 
development support. 


Food Unit Volume Growth 
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Breakfast Products 
Big G cereal products. General 
Mills' largest single business 
area, achieved record sales, unit 
volume, and profitability in 
1982. Big G dollar share of the 
$3.2 billion ready-to-eat cereal 
market increased to 22.6 
percent, the third consecutive 
year of share growth. 

The Big G cereal performance 
was paced by Cheerios, General 
Mills' largest and most impor¬ 
tant cereal brand. Introduced in 


1941, it is today the leading unit 
volume brand with children and 
also the leading cereal brand in 
dollar sales. Its performance this 
year, up 6 percent in unit 
volume, reflects increased 
consumer recognition and 
acceptance of Cheerios' key 
attributes: taste, nutrition and 
low' sugar. 


Cheerios' companion 
product. Honey Nut Cheerios, 
continued to achieve share 
increases and has grown in unit 
volume every year since its 
introduction in 1979. It now 
ranks 10th in dollar sales among 
all cereals and represents the 
market's most important new 
product introduction in more 
than a decade. 




Combined, Cheerios' and 
Honey Nut Cheerios' volume 
has grown by more than one- 
third since fiscal 1978. Together, 
these two products are the 
leading brand franchise in the 
cereal industry today. 

The balance of the Big G 
cereal line showed unusually 
broad-based strength, with the 
majority of items achieving 
market share increases. Big G 
presweetened cereals finished 
ahead of last year, as Lucky 
Charms established an all-time 
volume record and Powdered 
Donutz successfully moved into 
national distribution. 

Kix achieved its highest 
volume in 25 years, while 
Buc»Wheats, up over 20 percent 
in unit volume, benefited from 
product reformulation and 
improved taste. Wheaties' 
market share held even with 
last year, and Total cereal out¬ 
performed its direct competi¬ 
tion, although volume declined 
as the adult-fortified category 
experienced weakness. 








Golden Grahams also 
achieved unit volume and 
market share increases. Along 
with Honey Nut Cheerios and 
Crispy Wheats 'n Raisins, it is 
one of Dig G's most successful 
new products. All three of these 
unique products developed 
strong consumer franchises 
soon after market entry and 
currently enjoy market shares 
more than twice those of 
directly competitive products. 

Big G cereals continued to 
aggressively introduce new 
products. Chocolate Donutz is 
currently being introduced 
nationally. Strawberry Short¬ 
cake, a sweetened, strawberry 
flavored cereal, was introduced 
into test market in 1982 and has 
shown excellent initial results 
This product has as its adver¬ 
tising spokesperson the popular 
character derived from the 
American Greeting Card series 
and featured in new toy prod¬ 
ucts by General Mills' Toy 
Group. 

Growth prospects for the 
cereal industry appear good. 
Largely as a result of increasing 
consumer interest in conve¬ 
nience, nutrition and value, the 
cereal market has demonstrated 
steady progress over the past 


thirty years. The growth of the 
high consumption child popula¬ 
tion and the 55 and older adult 
segment are positive demo¬ 
graphic trends, adding to the 
favorable outlook for increased 
sales. 

Nature Valley Granola Snacks 
General Mills created a new 
snack foods market segment m 
1975 with the introduction of 
Nature Valley granola bars. 
Today, this market has grown to 
over $200 million in retail sales, 
with the Nature Valley line the 
clear market leader. This past 
year was marked by intense 
competition, which helped 
cause a more than 50 percent 
increase in market unit volume. 
Both established products and 
new introductions contnbuted 
to the growth. 

The Nature Valley line of 
granola snack products has 
achieved a ten-told increase in 
unit volume since 1975. General 
Mills' strategy has been to 
market products with a wide 
range of tastes and textures, but 
with the common characteristics 
of no additives, no preserva¬ 


tives and 100 percent natural 
ingredients. 

In fiscal 1982, Nature Valley 
products achieved record 
volume and improved share. 
This performance was led by 
Nature Valley granola bars, 
which recorded the seventh 
successive year of growth, and 
Granola Clusters, first intro¬ 
duced in 1979. Nature Valley 
Light & Crunchy, a 100 percent 
natural puffed granola snack, 
was introduced in 1982 and 
contributed significant incre¬ 
mental volume. Currently, 
Nature Valley Granola & Fruit 
Bars are being expanded to 70 
percent of the country, 
following successful test 
marketing. This new product is 
a soft and chewy fruit-filled bar, 
also 100 percent natural ingredi¬ 
ents. 

This market should experi¬ 
ence above average growth due 
to a continuing flow of new 
products developed in response 
to consumer health and lifestyle 
demands. 

Yoplait Yogurt 
During 1982, Yoplait yogurt 
made significant progress 
toward a number of long-term 
goals, including an initial contri¬ 
bution to corporate profitability. 
Unit volume increased 
46 percent, outpacing market 
growth of 15 percent 


This performance strengthened 
Yoplait's solid number two 
share position nationwide and 
its leading position west of the 
Mississippi. 

Acquired in 1977 when the 
product had limited regional 
distribution, Yoplait achieved 
national distribution of its orig¬ 
inal French-style yogurt this 
past year. Yoplait also intro¬ 
duced new Custard Style yogurt 
into an initial 40 percent of the 
country. This yogurt, with a 
firm, pudding-like texture, is 
also 100 percent natural. 

Growth prospects for existing 
Yoplait products and additional 
product lines appear promising. 
The primary purchasers of 
yogurt represent the fastest 
growing segment of the popula¬ 
tion. Yoplait yogurt's unique 
taste and texture should con¬ 
tinue to appeal to consumers 
desiring more nutntious, 
wholesome products. 


Famous personalities, like 
television star Judd 
Hirsch, told American 


little French culture in 
their lives with Yoplait 
French-style yogurt 


"YOPLAIT YOGURT EST 
DEUCIEUX" 




Si 


-«5g|* ' 
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Baking Mixes impact of a new Julienne 

Bisquick, the original variety product introduced in the 

baking mix introduced more fourth quarter of fiscal 1981. 

than 50 years ago, achieved Lower fresh potato prices had 

record volume in 1982. Product an adverse effect on the instant 
improvements and a consistent, mashed potato market segment, 
effective marketing program While Potato Buds volume was 

have led to significant unit less than the previous year, its 

volume growth for more than a market share increased two 
decade. This year's performance percentage points, 
reflects continued customer Hamburger Helper continued 

satisfaction with the versatility its leadership of the $110 million 
of Bisquick, illustrated by the add-to-meat dinner mix market, 
vanety of Impossible Pie recipes Strong marketing support, 
developed in the Betty Crocker including the introduction of a 
Kitchens. The Bisquick Recipe new Tamale Pie variety, helped 
Club continued to attract new Hamburger Helper achieve a 
members. better than 5 percent unit 

General Mills continued as volume increase, its most signif- 
the leader in the $195 million icanl gain since the brand's 
dehydrated potato market. introduction 10 years ago. 

Betty Crocker Specialty Potatoes 
achieved unit volume gains of Other Areas 
over 8 percent in 1982, marking General Mills Asia continued to 
the seventh successive year of benefit from sales of domestic 
volume growth. A number of products marketed under 
factors contributed to this license by a leading Japanese 

performance, including aggres- food processor. Nature Valley 
sive media and promotional granola bars were introduced in 

support, plus the full-year Japan in 1982, joining Bugles 

and other snack products. 

Technology Marketing, which 
is responsible for worldwide 
licensing of General Mills' tech¬ 
nologies, helped establish new 
licensing arrangements in Korea 
and other countries dunng 
1982. 


Betty Crocker Dessert Mixes In the first quarter of fiscal 

In 1982, Betty Crocker dessert 1983, new Betty Crocker dessert 
mixes increased their market products were introduced in 

leadership share to over 39 practically all major market 

percent in dessert segments segments. They are Apple 

totaling $1 billion at retail. Cinnamon SuperMoist layer 

SuperMoist layer cakes and cake; Coconut Pecan Creamy 
Creamy Deluxe frosting are this Deluxe ready-to-spread frosting 
business' largest volume and Chocolate Almond Fudge 

brands. In 1982, each achieved frosting mix; and three specialty 
record volume and improved cake mixes Butter Pecan 
market share in increasingly 
competitive markets, helped by 
strong marketing support and 
the highly successful introduc¬ 
tion of chocolate chip varieties 
of both brands last fall 
Strong volume gains were 
also achieved by Betty Crocker 
blueberry muffin mix and Betty 
Crocker brownie mixes, the 

latter helped by the first quarter ^ 
introduction of Golden Supreme KjV 4f '$ P> » 

brownie mix. Both Snackin' ** .’■**,> "* 

Cake and Stir 'n Frost cake » v , 

mixes achieved share increases. LT;^ v 5 ^ 







Snackin' Cake, and Chocolate 
Chip and Carrot Stir 'n Frost. 
These products will help sustain 
progress in fiscal 1983. Betty 
Crocker Fruit Roll-Ups, a prom¬ 
ising four-flavor line of whole¬ 
some snacks made from real 
fruit, is currently in test market. 

Flour and Commercial Food 
Operations 

Unit volume for the $470 million 
family flour market increased in 
1982, the first market growth 
since 1976. 'fhis growth reflects 
in part the recessionary times, 
as more consumers chose basic 
ingredient products 


General Mills' family flour 
business improved market share 
while achieving record volume 
in 1982. This performance was 
led by Gold Medal ''kitchen- 
tested" flour, one of a handful 
of products that have been sold 
for more than a century' and 
remain a leader in a major 
grocery category. Gold Medal 
flour commands a leading 
market share, selling twice as 
many packages as its major 
competitor. 


Important contributions to 
this success are a long-standing 
and continuing commitment to 
providing the highest quality 
flour, a strategy of merchan¬ 
dising small package sizes, an 
emphasis on consistency of 
baking results and the develop¬ 
ment of extensive, ongoing 
recipe service campaigns. 

In the food service area, 
momentum in the second half 
of the year was responsible for 
both branded and custom-pack 
product volume gains over the 
prior year. Bowl pack cereal 
volume was particularly strong 
Following a successful test 
market,Nature Valley snacks are 
currently being introduced 
nationally within the food 
service industry. The introduc¬ 
tion is consistent with General 
Mills' strategy of broadening its 
food service offenngs 

General Mills' bakery' flour 
had a good year, with particu¬ 
larly heavy volume on the West 
Coast. Mill capacity utilization 
was excellent. Grain merchan¬ 
dising results were gratifying in 
light of a severely depressed 
industry environment. 

Additional Areas 
General Mills' Canadian food 
operations had an excellent 
overall performance. Significant 


volume and share gains were 
achieved by Betty Crocker 
dessert mixes and Big G cereals. 
The Nature Valley line of 
granola snacks achieved good 
unit volume growth. Nature 
Valley Light & Crunchy was 
introduced nationally, strength¬ 
ening the Nature Valley fran¬ 
chise's leading market share 
position. 

Lancia Bravo, a leading Cana¬ 
dian manufacturer and marketer 
of pasta and sauce products, 
had reduced volume in 1982, 
caused by a high level of 
competitive activity in the key 
Ontario market. 

Flour milling operations in 
Latin America achieved record 
sales and earnings. Export sales 
results exceeded last year on the 
strength of package food and 
bakery flour volume. 

Strong consumer sales 
volume at O-Cel-O, the leading 
maker of consumer and 
commercial sponges, paced 
sales and profit gains over 1981. 
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Frozen market position. A program to 

General Mills' two frozen food reduce excess capacity, tight 
entries, Gorton's seafoods and cost controls and favorable 
Chef Saluto pizza, both compete margins allowed Gorton to 
in markets that are sensitive to achieve improved profitability, 
economic conditions. Both Gorton conhnued its aggressive 

markets declined in the current new product program in 1982, 
recession. successfully introducing its 

In the $650 million frozen Potato Crisp fillets and fish 

retail seafood market, Gorton sticks. This product line, with 
showed improved results while 
strengthening its number two 


its lighter coating, was a major Recent volume strength in 

volume contributor. both the frozen retail seafood 

The frozen pizza market expe- and pizza markets should help 
rienced a volume decline of General Mills' entries achieve 

about 1 percent in fiscal 1982; improved performances in fiscal 
but Chef Saluto achieved 1983. 

volume gains and increased its 
share position slightly on European Foods 

growth of its basic thin crust The benefit of better-than- 

line. Marketing efforts focus on average earnings growth from 
strengthening Saluto's partici- General Mills' European food 
pation in the traditional thin interests was diminished by 

crust segment of the frozen foreign exchange translation to 

pizza market. 
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dollars. In local currencies, 
however, the strength of the 
established businesses was 
maintained. The French 
specialty cookie and snack 
company, Biscuiterie Nantaise 
(BN), exceeded its previous best 
year. In contrast, the recent 
frozen food acquisition in Spain, 
PYCASA, had a disappointing 
year due to a marked slowdown 
in industry-wide sales of frozen 
foods. 

BN's success was the result of 
strong volume growth in sand¬ 
wich cookies and in extruded 
snacks. In both areas, BN has 
brand leadership. 

The Smiths snack food 
businesses in Holland and 
Belgium made solid progress, 
including implementation of a 
highly successful productivity 
improvement program. 
Continued softness of the Dutch 
extruded snack market 
remained a problem. 

In Austria, the Zach company 
maintained its unbroken earn¬ 
ings growth record, due to 
further gains in the domestic 
snack market and flourishing 
exports of Soletti saltsticks. 


Domestic Snacks 
Tom's Foods, General Mills' 
major snack food business, 
achieved record sales in 1982. 
Overall growth of the national 
snack market continued during 
the year. Tom's took a signifi¬ 
cant step by introducing its 
Great American line of snack 
products in supermarkets in 
North Florida and Mississippi. 
Tom's is encouraged by the 
excellent trade and consumer 
acceptance of this product line. 

Although vending sales were 
adversely affected by difficult 
economic conditions, which 
caused plant closings and 
reduced plant operations in 
many parts of the nation, Tom's 
maintained its significant 
market position in this impor¬ 
tant segment of the snack food 
market. Distributor additions 
plus geographic expansion of 
Tom's distributor network 
continue to contribute to the 
growth of Tom's basic business. 

The startup expenses of two 
new chip plants, located in 
Perry, Flonda, and Knoxville, 


Tennessee, somewhat 
restrained Tom's profit results. 
These plants, constructed and 
put into operation in the past 18 
months, will provide major 
support for Tom's expansion 
plans. 

The Donruss Company 
reported substantial sales, earn¬ 
ings and unit volume gains for 
fiscal 1982. The company's basic 
lines of Super Bubble and Color 
Bubbles ball gum achieved 
expanded distribution and 
posted unit growth in a sluggish 
industry. Novelty cards were 
strong, and an innovative Major 
League Baseball product 
featuring jigsaw puzzle pieces 
and trading cards won imme¬ 
diate popularity. A new Straw¬ 
berry Shortcake bubble 
gum product was recently 
introduced. 

As a part of General Mills' 
continuing effort to redeploy 
assets that do not fit the compa¬ 
ny's ongoing strategy, the assets 
of the operations of GoodMark 
Foods were sold at year end to a 
group of senior managers of 
that firm. Headquartered in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
GoodMark produces Slim Jim 
and other meat and non-meat 
snacks. It had sales of about $70 
million and operated profitably 
in fiscal 1982. 


New Business Division 
During its second year of opera¬ 
tion, the New Business Division 
continued to work with the 
James Ford Bell Technical Center 
to develop new food businesses 
internally. Several major 
business opportunities are in 
the development process, with 
two test market introductions 
scheduled for fiscal 1983. 

General Mills' program to 
grow leaf produce in a con¬ 
trolled environment completed 
the prototype research stage. 
Production yield improvements 
were insufficient to overcome 
increases in operating costs 
(largely energy) that occurred 
since the opening of the 
DeKalb, Illinois, facility. With 
financial prospects less than 
those for alternative invest¬ 
ments, negotiations were initi¬ 
ated to sell or license both the 
proprietary technology and the 
facility in DeKalb. 



Consumer Foods Executive Vice 
President Pete Townley examines a 
test sample in the labs of the James 
Ford Bell Technical Center (The 
instrument shown in the background 
will provide an analysis of tne 
solution's mineral content) 
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combined to restrain earnings 
growth. Record new fixed asset 
investments totaling $122.4 
million included the net addi¬ 
tion of 61 new units, bringing 
the total to 508 company-oper¬ 
ated units at year end. 

Operating Highlights 
Red Lobster Inns specialty 
seafood restaurants strength¬ 
ened its position as the leading 
dinnerhouse chain in America. 
Sales grew 16 percent and 
exceeded $610 million, repre¬ 
senting average annual sales of 
$2 million per unit. Operating 


profits also reached a record 
level. At year end. Red Lobster 
had 328 units, a net addition of 
37 in fiscal 1982. The continuing 
growth and vitality of the Red 
Lobster concept is testimony to 
the dedication and profession¬ 
alism of its 23,100 employees. 

Red Lobster's commitment to 
strengthening its market leader¬ 
ship position involves constant 
evaluation and renewal of all 
aspects of its business to ensure 
a truly satisfying dining experi¬ 
ence. Continuing programs and 
new initiatives this past year 
included expanding the Guest 
Hospitality program, which has 
successfully strengthened 
customer service. Menu expan¬ 
sion based on regional prefer¬ 
ences included the addition of 


swordfish, salmon and calamari 
to some markets and expanded 
"catch of the day" offerings. 
New steamed and broiled items 
were tested to keep the menu 
fresh and exciting. All new Red 
Lobster units are being 
designed with lighter woods, 
multi-level dining and upgraded 
chair designs. 

The York Steak House chain 
expanded to 139 units during 
the year, a net addition of seven 
restaurants. York units are 
located primarily in major 
regional shopping malls across 
noitheast, north central and 
midwest states. Despite softness 







in retail mall traffic nationwide, 
York achieved record results 
while strengthening its leader¬ 
ship position in the budget 
steak restaurant category. Sales 
averaged $1.1 million per unit. 

During fiscal 1982, York 
continued a planned reposi¬ 
tioning program to broaden its 
menu offerings and upgrade the 
restaurants' ambiance. After the 
successful introduction of 
honey-glazed chicken and 
baked fish almondine in the 
previous year, several new 
entree salads and a new choice- 
grade strip steak have been 
added systemwide. Wine and 
beer are being made available 
where possible. A new adver¬ 
tising slogan, "Good Steak and 
a Whole Lot More", has been 
successful in communicating the 
broader positioning. Currently, 
York is testing a number of 
design and decor alternatives. 

Newer Concepts 
Major efforts were made in 
fiscal 1982 to prepare three addi¬ 
tional concepts, each acquired 
in the past three years, for signif¬ 
icant expansion in fast-growing 
market segments. Actions were 
also taken to promote interna¬ 
tional development within the 
Restaurant Group. 



Casa Gallardo Mexican 
restaurants achieved both a 
guest count increase and 
improved operating results, 
confirming the chain's readiness 
for more rapid expansion. A 
broader menu was developed, 
offering six new chicken items 
to go with traditional beef favor¬ 
ites. A new, less costly building 
prototype design was also 
developed. Two units were 
added during the year, bnngmg 
the total to 12, and six more 
were under construction in 
major midwestern and southern 
markets as the year ended. 

Darryl's, a high volume 
regional chain based in North 
Carolina, expanded successfully 
into other southeastern states. 
Seven units were opened in 
fiscal 1982, bringing the chain 
total to 18. Several new items 
were added to Darryl's wide 
variety of food, which includes 
ribs, salads, Italian dishes and 
hearty sandwiches, all served in 
a tum-of-the-century atmo¬ 
sphere. In the next several years, 
expansion is planned in addi¬ 
tional southeastern states 

The Good Earth, the Group's 
newest concept, continues in 
the early stages of refinement. 
The menu emphasizes fresh 
fruits and vegetables, a wide 
variety of entrees with and 
without meat, and whole-grain 
baked goods. Major efforts are 
underway to develop adver¬ 
tising, test new menu items. 


General Mills' three newer 
restaurant concepts 
(counter-clockwise from 
top/■ Casa Gallardo, Darryl’s, 
and The Good Earth 



develop prototype building 
designs and strengthen oper¬ 
ating management to facilitate 
the expansion of company-oper¬ 
ated restaurants. At year end, 

11 company-operated and 14 
franchised units were open. 

In June 1982, the Restaurant 
Group entered into a joint 
venture with Jusco Co., Ltd., 
the third largest retailer in 
Japan, to develop and operate 
Red Lobster restaurants in that 
country. The first of four 
planned units is scheduled to be 
opened during fiscal 1983. With 
a successful test phase, the 
agreement calls for aggressive 
expansion 

Outlook 

The market for meals eaten 
away from home represents 31 
percent of all consumer expend¬ 
itures for food. Consensus 
industry forecasts indicate the 
market will grow between 10 
and 11 percent annually to 
about $150 billion by 1986, and 
to over $200 billion by 1990 
Demographic and lifestyle 
changes continue to be highly 
favorable to the restaurant 
industry. Families in which both 
the husband and wife work 
now comprise over 40 percent 


Restaurant Group Executive Vice 
President Joe Lee (right) gets a 
preview of several new menu items 
from Red Lobster President Bill 
Hattaway in the company's test 
kitchen Grills are being added at Red 
Lobster to increase the number of 
lighter, broiled selections available 


of all families, up from 34 
percent in 1970. Two-income 
families are expected to account 
for 47 percent of all families by 
1990. 

General Mills' restaurants are 
strategically positioned across 
major growth areas, with partic¬ 
ular strength in the mid-price 
segment. The company's objec¬ 
tive is to strengthen its leader¬ 
ship position in these growth 
segments of the industry. 

The company plans to invest 
between $600 and $700 million 
to expand the Restaurant Group 
to approximately 900 units with 
sales of $2 billion by 1986. Red 
Lobster will continue as the 
most important growth vehicle, 
but the other concepts are 
expected to play an increasing 
role in future growth. 

In fiscal 1983, plans call for 35 
new Red Lobsters, approxi¬ 
mately 10 each of the other 
domestic concepts, plus partici¬ 
pation in the Japanese joint 
venture. SigmaCon, the design, 
construction and equipping arm 
of the Group, provides an 
important resource in ensuring 
execution of this expansion in a 
timely and efficient manner. 
Major expansion plans are 
focused on the Sun Belt states, 
which are expected to benefit 
incrementally from geographic 
population shifts. 
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Toys items sold worldwide, which 

achieved a fourth consecutive 
year of $100 million-plus sales; 
significant growth for STRAW¬ 
BERRY SHORTCAKE doll and 
General Mills' Toy Group accessory items; and continued 

achieved good earnings growth improvement in European oper- 
in fiscal 1982. Operating profits ations. 

grew 12.2 percent to $79.2 In addition to strengthening 

million. Worldwide sales of j ts worldwide leadership posi- 

$654.8 million, down 2.9 tion j n the traditional toy, craft 

percent from the prior year, and game segments, the Toy 

reflect a weakening of foreign Group developed strategies to 
currencies, a sharp drop in the en ter the $1 billion software 
sale of hand-held electronic video home entertainment 

games, and the emergence of market, 
the video game segment, with 
resultant softening in some 
traditional toy and game catego- 


Domestic Group Another major Kenner intro- 

Kenner achieved record sales duction was "Glamour Gals," a 
and earnings in fiscal 1982, line of fashion dolls, 

benefiting from strong STAR Parker Brothers had a decline 

WARS sales and growth of the in profitability due to the down- 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE turn in the market for hand- 
toy franchise. These lines were held electronic games. Family, 
strengthened by the iniroduc- word and card game categories 
tion of the STAR WARS micro also declined, affected by the 
collection (die cast metal action surge in video items. The 
figures, playsets and vehicles), "Nerf" line strengthened its 
and the STRAWBERRY SHORT- leadership position in the foam 
CAKE line of miniature dolls. toy category, and volume 

strength continued in the chil¬ 
dren's game category. 

Parker Brothers will enter the 
explosive video cartridge market 
in fiscal 1983. Video software 
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sales should exceed $100 ership position in the Mexican 

million, led by two introductory toy market and continued 
titles: "STAR WARS: The Empire development of its broad toy 
Strikes Back," based on a battle line and successful new product 
scene from the popular "Star record. While performance in 
Wars" movie sequel; and local currency will produce 

FROGGER, a leading arcade further growth, difficulties in 
game. This important new cate- the Mexican economy and 
gory should bring record sales continued erosion of the 
and profitability to Parker Mexican peso will necessitate 

Brothers in fiscal 1983 and give corcerted financial management 
the Toy Group a strong pres- in fiscal 1983. 
ence in this growing segment. Despite a soft Canadian toy 

Despite a general softness in market, Toy Group Canadian 
craft and kit businesses. Fundi- operations achieved increased 
mensions completed an excel- earnings and market share 
lent year. This included the gains. Regal Toy, a manufac- 

integration of the newly turer and marketer of dolls and 

acquired "Makit Bakit" craft kit stuffed and plastic toys, was 
line and the introduction of a sold in March 1982. Perform- 
broad line of airplane and ship ance by Toltoys in Australia and 

model kits. In fiscal 1983, Fundi- New Zealand exceeded last 

mensions will be strengthened year. 

by additions to the STRAW- Although still operating at a 

BERRY SHORTCAKE line and loss, the European toy 
GARFIELD license introduc- businesses achieved solid 

tions in the "Makit Bakit" line. improvement. Continuation of 
fiscal 1982 gains in marketing. 

International Group inventory control and manufac- 

Lili-Ledy had another record turing consolidation will further 

year despite the uncertainties of strengthen fiscal 1983 results, 
the Mexican economy. The 
company strengthened its lead- 


Outlook slated for May release, will 

Prospects for General Mills' Toy result in the concurrent 
Group in the changing world- marketing of several new items, 
wide toy industry remain favor- including a Parker Brothers 
able. Consumer interest in new video game. Parker intends to 
toy categories and the strong expand its line to 20 cartridges 

appeal of licensed product in the next two years, gener- 

groups create numerous oppor- a ting cumulative sales in the 

tunities for successful product $200 million range, including 
development and marketing international distribution, 

efforts. Contributing to this Research and development 

outlook are favorable demo- capability will be applied 

graphic and lifestyle trends, toward further development of 

including an expected increase proprietary franchises at various 
in the number of births and price levels, entry into other 

higher family incomes. New' new categories, and the estab- 

technologies are also creating lishment of a strong presence in 
significant market expansion the rapidly evolving home 

potential throughout the world. entertainment softwear market. 

Toy Group growth is based on The Toy Group expects to build 
unusually strong proprietary on these strengths and achieve 
franchises, which continue to excellent long-term growth 
make important contributions to through balanced diversification 
overall performance and and proven new product devel- 

provide a clear competitive opment capability, 

advantage in marketing prod¬ 
ucts on a worldwide scale. The 
Toy Group will benefit from 
new concepts related to the 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
line and sequels to the "Star 
Wars" movie, to which the 
company owns exclusive 
"galaxy-wide" rights for craft, 
game and toy items. 'The 
Revenge of the Jedi," the sequel 
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Fashion 


General Mills' Fashion Group 
designs and markets branded 
fashion apparel and accessones 
to satisfy the quality and life¬ 
style needs of more affluent 
consumers. The principal long- 
range objective is to continue to 
perform as one of the top five 
major companies in the 
industry. 

Despite the weak economic 
situation and the general uncer¬ 
tainty surrounding the retail 


environment in fiscal 1982, the 
Fashion Group enjoyed sales 
growth of 13.2 percent to $657.3 
million. Operating profits 
increased 16.2 percent to $101.7 
million, generating a return on 
sales of 15.5 percent. A compar¬ 
ison of this performance to 
select public apparel companies 
places the Fashion Group 
among the industry leaders. 


Sales growth reflected the 
continued strength of Izod/ 
Lacoste alligator emblem¬ 
bearing products for men, 
women and children. Foot-Joy 
continued to strengthen its pre¬ 
eminent position in the golf 
shoe market, and Ship 'n Shore 
was profitable for the first time 
since 1978. Monet maintained 
its dominant position in the 
costume jewelry market and 
remains the category leader in 
better department stores. 

Operating Review 

The Fashion Group's most 
important source of sales and 
operating profits is David 
Crystal with its Izod/Lacoste 


alligator emblem-bearing 
apparel, a business that has 
grown rapidly in recent years. 
David Crystal's principal 
business is marketing knit shirts 
and sportswear to active, 
upscale families. While the total 
knit shirt market declined an 
estimated 10 percent in fiscal 
1982, Izod/Lacoste maintained 
its strong market leadership 
position. Operating profits were 
down slightly from the record 
results of the prior year. Adver¬ 
tising campaigns and other 
marketing programs will be 
continued to strengthen the 
Izod/Lacoste consumer fran¬ 
chise. 
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Ship 'n Shore remains a 
leading supplier in the main 
floor women's shirt and blouse 
segment. A strengthened 
consumer franchise and the 
implementation of fresh 
marketing and merchandise 
programs were important 
contributors to improved 
results. The introduction of the 
Pierre Cardin Boutique line in 
fiscal 1983 represents Ship 'n 
Shore's first major effort in 
developing product lines 
directed at more affluent 
customers. 

Monet Jewelers continues to 
hold a leadership position in 
department stores, with an 
approximate 40 percent market 
share. New marketing and 
merchandising programs for 
fiscal 1983 are aimed at 
strengthening this established 


share position, while testing 
alternatives for strong future 
growth. Plans also include the 
introduction of a new Yves St. 
Laurent line, limited to upscale 
fashion-leading retailers. 

The concept of staffing Monet 
sales counters with trained, 
uniformed personnel continues 
to be successful and will be 
expanded to 200 stores in fiscal 
1983. Distribution will be 
expanded in selective markets 
for Monet International. 

Foot-Joy experienced signifi¬ 
cant sales growth in the past 
year and anticipates a further 
increase in fiscal 1983. While 
maintaining leadership in the 
golf shoe market by continually 
strengthening the line with 
products such as Super Soft- 
Joys, Foot-Joy has successfully 
penetrated markets for other 
athletic footwear and accesso¬ 
ries. Foot-Joy is now the leader 
in the premium golf glove cate¬ 
gory. The company's racquetball 
shoe is also the market leader, 
and new introductions have 
strengthened Foot-Joy's position 
in tennis footwear. 


Results for Lark, a leading 
supplier of soft-sided luggage, 
were disappointing, reflecting a 
generally poor year for the 
market. Several new products 
were developed for introduction 
in fiscal 1983. During the year, 
Lord Jeff, marketer of men's 
sweaters, was sold. 

Fiscal 1983 will see the contin¬ 
uation of strategies designed to 
build a foundation for future 
growth. 

Outlook 

While fiscal 1983 will be a diffi¬ 
cult year for the industry, the 
Fashion Group continues to be 
encouraged by the forecasted 
demand for better-priced quality 
apparel and accessories. 

This demand can be attrib¬ 
uted to several related factors. 
The influx of women into the 
workforce has created a need 
for expanded wardrobes and 
accessories, while providing the 


income to purchase them, in 
addition, a continuing interest 
in health, fitness, and leisure 
time has resulted in more 
emphasis on specialized apparel 
and accessories. 

The total fashion industry is 
estimated at over $127 billion in 
retail sales, with approximately 
80 percent accounted for by 
apparel. The moderate- to 
better-priced fashion market, 
where General Mills' fashion 
companies compete, accounts 
for approximately 30 percent of 
all apparel and accessories on a 
dollar basis. This segment is 
expected to achieve an average 
annual growth rate in excess of 
10 percent over the next five 
years. While a slight slowdown 
is anticipated in fiscal 1983, this 
market should outpace the total 
fashion industry. 

Although the long-term out¬ 
look is favorable, most observers 
anticipate little recovery in the 
apparel market until late in 
the calendar year. Retail buyers 
continue to exercise a very 
cautious approach to new 
bookings. 
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Specialty Retailing 
and Other 


General Mills' diversified group 
of specialty retail, furniture and 
collectible companies operated 
in a very difficult retail environ¬ 
ment in 1982. Consolidated 
sales increased 19.6 percent to 
$453.2 million. Operating profits 
declined to $5.5 million, less 
than half the level of a year ago. 
Depressed conditions in the 
wallcovering market, which 
adversely affected results at 
Wallpapers To Go, and a very 
poor collectibles market were 
largely responsible for this 
decline. As a result, return on 
average year-end identifiable 
assets was at an unacceptable 


Specialty Retailing 

General Mills' five specialty 
retailing concepts—The Talbots, 
Eddie Bauer, Wallpapers To Go, 
LeeWards, and Wild West— 
achieved better than a 28 
percent sales increase in 1982, 
largely on the strength of new 
retail units and the first full year 
of Wild West results. At year 
end, operations included 224 
stores and mail order business 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Talbots, a leading 
specialty retailer of high quality, 
classically styled women's 
apparel, achieved strong 
volume and earnings gains in 
fiscal 1982. During the year, five 


new stores opened, bringing the 
total to 26 stores in nine states. 
In addition, the shop-at-home 
catalog business was expanded 
with an additional spring 
season catalog offering. More 
stores and an expansion of the 
fall season catalog offering are 
planned. 

Eddie Bauer, long a leader in 
quality, down-insulated prod¬ 
ucts and outdoor gear, had an 
excellent year, with strong sales 
and earnings growth in both 
retail store and catalog opera¬ 
tions. Gains were achieved in 
the U.S. and Canadian markets 
as four new stores opened and 
catalog offerings expanded. A 
program to strengthen existing 
markets through smaller, 
suburban stores has proven to 
b-_ successful and will be used to 


expand the company's 20-store 
base. 

Wallpapers To Go, an in¬ 
stock, full-service retailer of 
quality wallpapers, had a very 
difficult year in a depressed 
industry'. Despite continued 
market share leadership, 
declines in the turnover of 
housing stock affected the flex¬ 
ible wallcoverings market and 
caused reduced unit volumes 
and significant losses for Wall¬ 
papers To Go. In this environ¬ 
ment, expansion has been 
curtailed, operations consoli¬ 
dated, expenses reduced, and 
testing initiated to expand the 
appeal of the concept. At year 
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end. Wallpapers To Go had 108 
units, located primarily in West 
Coast and Sun Belt markets. 

LeeWards, America's home¬ 
craft center, achieved a modest 
sales advance and had a slight, 
anticipated earnings decline as 
the chain continued its expan¬ 
sion. Excellent progress was 
made in expense management 
and in an ongoing program to 
upgrade both retail and mail 
order formats. During the year 
seven new stores opened, 
bringing the total to 39, and 
several older stores were 
remodeled. The company's 
proven new concept of clus¬ 
tering smaller, upscale units in 
markets supported by television 
advertising continues to work 
well and is being expanded. 

Wild West, a California-based 
retailer of casual fashions for the 
entire family, achieved strong 
volume but reduced earnings 
as higher expenses, a 
shift from jeans-dominated 
fashions, and the impact of a 


very competitive operating 
environment put pressure on 
margins. In its first year as part 
of General Mills' Specialty 
Retailing Group, the company 
added six new units, bringing 
its year-end total to 31 stores. 

Outlook 

Despite the currently depressed 
nature of the United States retail 
market, the industry is expected 
to grow at an average annual 
rate of 10 percent over the next 
five years. The more profitable, 
roughly $190 billion specialty 
retail segment is one of the most 
rapidly growing categories. 
Specialty retail concepts attempt 
to satisfy consumer needs by 
offering a dominant merchan¬ 
dise selection within a well- 
focused, narrow market cate¬ 
gory. 

The Specialty Retailing Group 
has taken major steps to reduce 
expense, improve merchan¬ 
dising and refine store concepts. 
A substantial improvement in 
operating profit is expected 
in fiscal 1983, as a step on 
the return to acceptable 
profitability. 


Collectibles 

The collectibles market suffered 
a near collapse in fiscal 1982, 
with rare coins in particular 
selling at prices far below the 
level of two years ago. Bowers 
& Ruddy Galleries, recognized 
as the leading authority and 
auctioneer of rare coins, experi¬ 
enced significant sales declines 
and inventory revaluations. In 
the stamp market, industry 
price reductions were not as 
severe. H.E. Harris, the leading 
U.S. marketer of stamps and 
stamp collecting supplies, was 
able to largely offset sales soft¬ 
ness with strong expense 
management. Negotiations are 
under way for the sale of both 
companies. 

Furniture 

Weak economic conditions 
produced significant declines in 
both contract and residential 
industry segments. In this envi¬ 
ronment, General Mills' three 
furniture companies—Pennsyl¬ 
vania House, Kittinger, and 


Dunbar—each exceeded prior 
year levels for a combined sales 
increase of 5 percent. Operating 
profits, in total, were below last 
year. 

Pennsylvania House, the 
largest of the three furniture 
companies, had a mixed year, 
with strong first half results 
offset by reduced residential 
demand in the second half. 
During the year, the company 
successfully completed the start¬ 
up of its new Charlotte uphol¬ 
stery plant and expanded its 
gailery dealer program. 

Kittinger achieved record 
sales and earnings as strong 
demand continued for its line of 
fine traditional furniture. In 
addition, the new Georgian line 
of office furniture made a 
substantial contribution to year- 
end results, with a sales gain of 
more than 50 percent. 

Dunbar, producer of high- 
quality, contemporary furniture, 
achieved increased sales on 
primarily residential business. 

In addition, development of a 
major new office furniture 
system was successfully 
completed. The summer intro¬ 
duction of this new line should 
have a positive impact on 1983 
results. 



Specialty Retailing Croup Executive 
Vice President Bob Hatch reviews floor 
plans tor the newer, compact LeeWards 
stores with company President Larry 


_ Kern. 
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Corporate Responsibility 


General Mills is committed to 
excellence in meeting its obliga¬ 
tion to all of its primary consti¬ 
tuencies —shareholders, 
employees, consumers and 
society. During fiscal 1982, 
General Mills strengthened 
many current programs and 
took a number of innovative 
steps to fulfill these obligations. 

Employee Relations 
General Mills believes in 
recruiting the most talented 
people available and enabling 
them to make full use of their 
talents. Maintaining sound 
employee relations and a 
working environment that 
encourages creativity, innova¬ 
tion and personal growth are 
key corporate objectives. 
Training opportunities are made 
available to employees at all 
levels, providing job enrichment 
and developing management 
potential within the organiza¬ 


tion. The company's compensa¬ 
tion policies are competitively 
designed to reward both team 
and individual performance and 
merit. Wage and salary levels 
are compared regularly with 
those of similar companies to 
ensure that they remain equi¬ 
table. Employee benefits are 
similarly reviewed and revised 
to meet ongoing needs. 

General Mills' commitment to 
providing equal employment 
opportunity is an integral part 
of the company's total employee 
relations program. Minorities 
and women currently constitute 
16 percent and 54 percent of the 
company's total domestic work¬ 
force, respectively. The compa¬ 
ny's Affirmative Action 
objectives encompass the hiring 
and promotion of minorities, 
women, qualified handicapped 
individuals, Vietnam-era 
veterans and older workers. 
Over 160 sessions of the Affirm¬ 
ative Action Awareness work¬ 
shop have been held, 
communicating these important 
objectives to more than 4,000 
company managers and super¬ 
visors. 

Industrial Relations/ 
Productivity 

In a year characterized by 
growing unemployment and 
concern over high interest rates, 
management and union repre¬ 
sentatives negotiated 31 multi¬ 


year contracts, all without work 
stoppages. A major communica¬ 
tion effort was begun to famil¬ 
iarize involved union officials 
and employees with the goals 
and implementation procedures 
of a long-range productivity 
improvement program. 

General Mills' productivity 
improvement efforts are based 
on the conviction that enhanced 
employee development oppor¬ 
tunities and sound employee 
relations result in higher 
productivity. Programs were 
designed to improve day-to-day 
communications and challenge 
employees at all levels to strive 
for excellence. Effective imple¬ 
mentation of these programs 
resulted m a substantia! contri¬ 
bution to earnings 

Conservation of Resources 

General Mills' energy conserva¬ 
tion programs continue to help 
offset rising costs, especially 
those of natural gas and elec¬ 
tricity—the piimary energy 
sources used by company oper¬ 
ations. Savings from improved 
operating practices totaled S16.7 
million in calendar 1981. Cumu¬ 
lative savings since the program 



began in 1972 exceed $55 
million. Installation of electric 
cogeneration systems and 
increased use of non-fossil fuels 
for steam generation are 
planned as part of this ongoing 
effort. The company's automo¬ 
bile fleet registered savings m 
excess of 2.6 million gallons of 
gasoline for calendar 1981 
because of increased fuel effi¬ 
ciency. 

Nutrition Education and 
Research 

In 1963, General Mills became 
the first corporation to establish 
a department focused solely on 
human nutrition. Since that 
time, the company has main¬ 
tained its leadership role in the 
fields of nutrition education and 
research, sponsoring a variety 
of programs designed to 
provide consumers and health 
care professionals alike with the 
most current information avail¬ 
able. 

Over 200 General Mills prod¬ 
ucts carry nutrition labeling and 
nutrition information for other 
products is available on request. 
A significant number of pack¬ 
ages carry additional nutrition 
information. The company was 
one of the first voluntarily to 
place sodium labeling on its 
food packages. The company 
has taken a leadership role in 
responding to the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) 
proposal for reduction of 
sodium in processed foods 


General Mills' Affirmative 
Action Awareness 
program features a 
videotaped series of case 


of job discrimination The 
innovative program has 
been copyrighted and sold 
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During fiscal 1982, se^en new 
publications, including "Salt/ 
Sodium" and "Contemporary 
Nutrition: What the Experts Say 
and What it Means to You," 
were wntten. More than 30 
others were revised or reprinted 
to provide consumers with 
additional nutrition informa¬ 
tion. 

As part of a similar service for 
health care professionals, the 
company's Nutrition Depart¬ 
ment publishes a monthly 
newsletter, "Contemporary 
Nutrition." The company also 
provides exhibits and speakers 
for professional conventions. 

Teaching children the princi¬ 
ples of good nutrition is another 
goal. Several of the booklets 
available from the Nutrition 
Department were designed 
specifically for children. A 
special program for elementary 
school students was expanded 
dunng the year. The "Nutrition 
Magician" visited nearly 7000 
children at 27 schools, livening 
a lesson on basic nutrition 
concepts with rhyme, song and 



magic tricks. A videotape of this 
presentation has been prepared 
for use by other schools and 
television stations. In addition, 
"Nutrition Is," a film about 
basic nutrition aimed at junior 
and senior high school 
students, was made available. 

Dental health is an area of 
continued interest. During the 
year the company published a 
pamphlet tided "A New 
Perspective on Dental Caries 
and Diet," wh'ch highlights the 
new position adopted by the 
American Denta' Association on 
the role of food carbohydrates 
in producing cavities A special 
communication program for 
dentists continues to be 
popular. 

The American Family Program 
General Mills' American Family 
Program, initiated in 1974, is 
designed to identify issues and 
areas of concern to families 
today. Central to the program 
has been publication of a series 
of major research studies. The 
General Mills American Family / 
Reports, commissioned bienni¬ 
ally by the company from well- 
known researchers 


These reports have become an 
important source of information 
for policymakers and opinion 
leaders across America. The 
past year saw' wide dissemina¬ 
tion of "The General Mills Amer¬ 
ican Family Report 1980-81, 
Families at Work: Strengths 
and Strains." 

Foundation Grants and Corpo¬ 
rate Gifts 

The General Mills Foundation, 
established in 1954, is charged 
with the responsibility of 
matching the financial resources 
provided by the corporation 
with the needs of society. Today, 
the Foundation is the compa¬ 
ny's major philanthropic arm, 
supporting social service, 
health, civic and cultural 
programs. 

Grants made by the General 
Mills Foundation dunng fiscal 
1982 totalled $5.6 million. 

General Mills, Inc., and its sub- 
sidianes provided an additional 
SI.7 million in contributions 
According to a recent Confer¬ 
ence Board survey. General 


Mills ranked 32nd among the 
largest corporate givers. This 
compares with the company's 
102nd place ranking by net 
earnings in the latest Fortune 
500 listing of industrial 
companies. 

The General Mills Foundation 
continued its long-standing 
support of educational institu¬ 
tions in fiscal 1982. The Founda¬ 
tion matched employee 
contnbutions of over $406,000 to 
443 different schools in 43 
states. This represents an 
increase of more than 30 percent 
over the amount provided by the 
gift matching program last year. 

The General Mills Foundation 
is keenly aware of the mounting 
pressure on budgets of all non¬ 
profit organizations caused by 
inflation and decreased state 
and federal funding. Recog¬ 
nizing these pressures and the 
importance of a healthy non¬ 
profit sector, the company's 
contributions officers monitor 
closely the changing needs of 
society, with particular attention 
to those communities where 
General Mills has a significant 
presence. 



by 


Brenda Draves, Executive Director of 
the American Indian Business 
Development Corporation, shows 
General Mills Executive Vice President 
and Chief Administrative Officer Paul 
Parker the blueprints for a shopping 
complex under construction in 
Minneapolis The project was financed 
in part by a grant from the General 
Mills Foundation 
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Management's 
Discussion of Financial 
Condition and Results of 
Operations 


General Mills' 1982 financial 
results were consistent with the 
company's long-range goals 
despite difficult economic 
conditions that existed 
throughout the year. The 
company's balanced diversifica¬ 
tion and aggressive marketing 
efforts brought strong volume 
gains in a weak economy. 

Results of Operations 

General Mills' sales were $5.3 
billion in fiscal 1982, an increase 
of 9.5 percent over 1981. 
Approximately one-half of this 
gain resulted from unit volume 
increases. Sales growth in 1981 
and 1980 was 16.4 percent and 
15.3 percent, respectively, 
adjusting for operations 
disposed of in fiscal 1979. This 
year's growth rate reflected the 
lower rate of inflation coupled 
with the difficult economic 
climate. Toy Group sales in 
fiscal 1982 were down due to 
foreign exchange translation 
and a decline in the sale of 
hand-held electronic games. 


Net earnings increased 14.7 
percent in 1982. In the prior two 
years, net earnings grew 15.6 
percent each year. Four of the 
company's five business areas— 
Consumer Foods, Fashion, Toys 
and Restaurants—set new earn¬ 
ings records, while Specialty 
Retailing, the smallest group, 
showed a decline in operating 
profits. 

Return on average equity 
reached a record 19.1 percent in 
1982, up from 18.4 percent and 
17.8 percent in 1981 and 1980, 
respectively. Net earnings as a 
percent of sales reached 4.2 
percent in 1982. This compares 
to 4.1 percent in 1981, and a 4.0 
percent average achieved the 
previous five years. 

General Mills' fiscal 1982 
performance was led by excep¬ 
tional Consumer Foods growth. 
Operating profit reached $268.6 
million in 1982, up from $217.7 
million and $210.5 million the 
prior two years. The 1982 
results reflect strong market 
performance by many General 
Mills brands plus moderating 
cost increases, which resulted in 
a favorable LIFO inventory 
comparison versus the pnor 
year. 


Fashion operating profits 
increased to $101.7 million in 
1982. This compares to $87.5 
million in 1981 and $43.7 million 
in 1980. Ship 'n Shore made 
significant gains in 1982 and 
returned to profitability. David 
Crystal had its second best year 
ever, exceeded only by last 
year's record performance. 

Toy Group earnings grew to 
$79.2 million, versus $70.6 and 
$60.1 million the prior two 
years. Strong consumer demand 
for STAR WARS and STRAW¬ 
BERRY SHORTCAKE products 
plus improved results m Europe 
provided growth momentum in 
1982. 

Restaurant earnings, which 
increased from $52.7 million in 
1980 to $75.3 million in 1981, 
grew 5.2 percent in 1982 to $79.2 
million. This performance was 
restrained by heavy new 
concept development expense 
plus the recessionary economy 
and severe winter weather, 
which restricted customer 
counts. 

Specialty Retailing continued 
to have a difficult time m a 
tough retailing environment. 
Operating earnings were $5 5 
million in 1982, down from 
$13 2 million in 1981 and $26.4 
million in 1980. Depressed 
conditions in the home decora¬ 
ting market led to significant 
losses at Wallpapers To Go and 
the expected turnaround in the 


collectible market did not occur. 
Despite the unfavorable retail 
climate, the Group's two major 
profit centers. The Talbots and 
Eddie Bauer, exceeded their 
prior year performances. 
Actions to strengthen this 
Group's performance include 
reduction of the number of 
Wallpapers To Go units, 
lowering its expense base, plus 
the planned disposition of the 
company's two collectible 
businesses. 

High interest rates and a 
higher average borrowing level 
to finance investment and 
working capital requirements 
caused interest expense to grow 
by 30.4 percent in fiscal 1982. 
This followed an 18.5 percent 
increase in 1981. 

Effective tax rates were 44.6 
percent in 1982, 47.5 percent in 
1981 and 46.3 percent in 1980. 
The reduced rate in 1982 reflects 
increases in investment and 
research and development tax 
credits, and lower tax rates on 
certain capital gains. The 1981 
rate reflects higher state taxes 
and the lower levels of foreign 
and domestic tax credits. 

Comments related to inflation 
begin on page 35. 
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The 1982 results were affected 
by a plan to dispose of certain 
assets, a change in the method 
of accounting for foreign 
currency translation and certain 
refinancings of debt. In total, 
these transactions did not mate¬ 
rially affect the company's 
annual growth rate. 

The divestitures result from a 
year-long effort to redeploy 
certain assets that do not fit the 
company's ongoing strategy. 
The assets have been employed 
in activities which accounted for 
less than 2.5 percent of total 
General Mills sales, but which 
operationally did not contribute 
to earnings. GoodMark Foods, 
Lord Jeff Knitting Co. and Regal 
Toys were sold in fiscal 1982. 
Dispositions in negotiation, but 
not completed, include General 
Mills' two collectible compa¬ 
nies—Bowers and Ruddy 
Galleries, Inc. and the H. E. 
Harris & Co., Inc. General Mills 
is also negotiating to sell or 
license proprietary technology 
and a prototype research facility 
in DeKalb, Illinois, designed to 
grow leaf produce in a 
controlled environment. These 
divestitures will release about 


$60 million for investment in 
other parts of the company. As 
a result of this program, net 
earnings were reduced by $20.1 
million ($.40 per share). 

The change in accounting for 
foreign currency translation 
described on page 29 increased 
net earnings over earnings 
computed under the previous 
standard by $9.5 million ($.19 
per share). The refinancings of 
debt in fiscal 1982 increased net 
earnings by $8.2 million ($.16 
per share). In 1981, a refi¬ 
nancing of notes increased net 
earnings by $3.3 million ($.07 
per share). 

Financial Condition 
The company is committed to 
maintain a strong balance sheet 
to allow access to both short and 
long-term financing when 
conditions are favorable. 

As detailed on page 27, 
General Mills continues to be a 
net user of cash to fund the 
growth of its businesses: 


Short-term commercial paper 
and bank borrowings were the 
principal external methods of 
financing used in 1982. 

Short-term borrowings 
peaked in November at $440 
million and were $409 million as 
of May 30, 1982, up from $156 
million a year earlier. The 
company's investment in tax 
leases under the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act accounted for 
most of the year-end increase in 
short-term borrowings. $125 
million of this investment will 
be recovered through income 
tax cash flows in fiscal 1983, 
with corresponding reductions 
in short-term debt levels. 

Long-term debt levels 
remained relatively constant. 
The company refinanced $36 
million of its long-term debt 
through the placement of zero 
coupon notes and satisfied $14.5 
million outstanding sinking 
fund debentures through the 


deposit of U.S. and prime-rated 
obligations in an irrevocable 
trust. General Mills has filed a 
shelf registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for up to $200 
million in debt securities to 
reduce short-term debt and for 
other general corporate 
purposes. In July 1982, the 
company offered $100 million 
face amount, $50 million net 
value, of zero coupon notes. 
These notes will mature in 
January 1988. Additional offer¬ 
ings may be made during fiscal 
1983. 

The company's capital 
expenditures were $287 million 
in fiscal 1982, up from $247 
million last year. Over the last 
five years, capital expenditures 
have grown at a compound rate 
of 20.7 percent. Estimated 1983 
expenditures will be about $345 
million. Approximately one- 
third of this amount will 
support growth in Consumer 
Foods and an additional 40 
percent will be used for General 
Mills' Restaurant projects. It is 
expected that 1983 capital 
expenditures will be substan¬ 
tially financed through inter¬ 
nally generated funds. 


(in millions) _ 1982 1981 1980 

Cash from Operations $ 280.2 $ 343.2 $ 193.3 
Used for Investments (293.7) (308.9) (214.4) 
Dividends Paid (82.3) (72.3) (64.4) 

Decrease in cash 

balance __ — 57.9 

Net To Be Financed S (90.1) $ (38.0) $ (27.6) 
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Report of Management 
Responsibilities 


The management of General 
Mill?., Inc., includes corporate 
executives, operating managers, 
controllers and other personnel 
working full-time on company 
business. Such management is 
responsible for the fairness and 
accuracy of the company's 
financial statements. The state¬ 
ments have been prepared in 
accordance with generally 
accepted account, ag principles, 
using management's best esti¬ 
mates and judgments where 
appropriate. The financial infor¬ 
mation elsewhere in this report 
is consistent with the state¬ 
ments. 


Accountants' Report 


The Stockholders and the 
Board of Directors of 
General Mills, Inc.: 

We have examined the consoli¬ 
dated balance sheets of General 
Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of 
May 30, 1982 and May 31, 1981 
and the related consolidated 
statements of income, retained 
earnings and changes in finan¬ 
cial position for each of the 
years in the three-vear period 
ended May 30, 1982. Our exami¬ 
nations were made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted 
auditing standards and, accord¬ 
ingly, included such tests of the 
accounting records and such 
othe uditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


Management has established 
a system of internal control 
which it believes provides 
reasonable assurance that in all 
material respects assets are 
maintained and accounted for in 
accordance with management's 
authorizations, and transactions 
are recorded accurately on the 
company's books. 

The company's internal audit 
program is designed for 
constant evaluation of the 
adequacy and effectiveness of 
the internal controls. Audits 
measure adherence to estab¬ 
lished policies and procedures. 
The company's formally stated 
and communicated policies 
demand high ethical standards 
of employees. 

The Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors is composed 
solely of outside directors. The 
committee meets periodically 
with management, internal 
auditors and independent 
public accountants to review the 
work of each and to satisfy itself 


that the respective parties are 
properly discharging their 
responsibilities. Independent 
public accountants, internal 
auditors and the controller have 
full and free access to the Audit 
Committee at any time. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., independent certified 
public accountants, are retained 
to examine the financial state¬ 
ments. Their opinion follows. 


A)v 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board of 

Directors and 

Chief Executive Officer 

Or{<Jl MuJMo 

MarkH Willes 
Executive Vice President and 
Chief Financial Officer 


In our opinion, the aforemen¬ 
tioned consolidated financial 
statements present fairly the 
financial position of General 
Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries at 
May 30, 1982 and May 31, 1981 
and the results of their opera¬ 
tions and the changes m their 
financial position for each of the 
years in the three-year period 
ended May 30, 1982, m 
conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles 
consistently applied during the 
period except for the change in 
1982, with which we concur, in 
the method of accounting for 
foreign currency translation as 
described in note 2 to the 
consolidated financial state¬ 
ments 

PuJ' t MfitUtoU * Co, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 23, 1982 
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Consolidated Statements 
of Income 


General Mills, Inc . 
and Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statements 
of Retained Earnings 


Fiscal Year Ended 

(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

NVv 30, 
1982 
(52 Weeks) 

May 31, 

1981 
(53 Weeks) 

May 25, 
1980 
(52 Weeks) 

Sales 

Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales, exclusive of items below 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Depreciation and amortization expenses 

Interest expense 

$5,312.1 

3,081.6 

1,635.5 

113.2 

75.1 

S4,852 4 

2,936.9 

1,384.0 

99.5 

57.6 

S4,170.3 

2.578.5 

1.145.5 
81.1 
48.6 

Total Costs and Expenses 

4,905.4 

4,478.0 

3,853 7 

Earnings before Income Taxes 

Income Taxes 

406.7 

(181.2) 

374.4 

(177.8) 

316 6 
(146.6) 

Net Earnings 

$ 225.5 

S 196.6 

$ 170 0 

Earnings per Common Share and Common Share 
Equivalent 

S 4.46 

S 3.90 

$ 3.37 

Average Number of Common Shares and Common 

Share Equivalents 

50.6 

50.4 

50.5 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 30, 
1982 

(52 Weeks) 

Mav 31, 
'1981 
(53 Weeks) 

Mav 25, 
'1980 
(52 Weeks) 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year, 

restated for vacation accrual 

S 942.0 

S 817.7 

S 712.1 

Add net earnings 

225.5 

196.6 

170 0 

Deduct di\ idends on common stock of $1.64 per share 
in 1982, SI 44 per share in 1981, 
and $1 28 per share in 1980 

(82.3) 

(72.3) 

(64 4) 

Retained Earnings at End of Year 

$1,085.2 

$ 942 0 

S 817.7 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements 
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(In Millions) 

May 30, 
1982 

May 31, 
1981 

Current Assets: 



Cash and short-term investments 

$ 33.4 

$ 39.1 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts of $16.0 in 1982 



and $12.6 in 1981 

408.6 

391.4 

Inventories 

660.6 

611.4 

Investment in tax leases 

124.9 

— 

Prepaid expenses 

31.5 

34.0 

Total Current Assets 

1,259.0 

1,075.9 

Land, Buildings and Equipment, at cost: 



Land 

105.4 

82.8 

Buildings 

560.5 

494.1 

Equipment 

762.2 

677.2 

Construction in progress 

124.0 

114.5 


1,552.1 

1,368.6 

Less accumulated depreciation 

(498.0) 

(448 0) 

Net Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,054.1 

920.6 

Other Assets: 



Goodwill and other intangible assets 

198.0 

201.5 

Investments and miscellaneous assets 

190.6 

103.3 

Total Other Assets 

388.6 

304.8 

Total Assets 

$2,701.7 

$2,301.3 

Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable 

$ 333.1 

S 322.8 

Current portion of long-term debt 

20.0 

17.7 

Notes payable 

409.2 

155 5 

Accrued taxes 

68.9 

84.7 

Accrued payroll 

96.7 

84 4 

Other current liabilities 

120.4 

91 0 

Total Current Liabilities 

1,048.3 

756 1 

Long-Term Debt 

331.9 

348 6 

Deferred Income Taxes 

46.0 

38 2 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Credits 

43.3 

26.4 

Total Liabilities 

1,469.5 

1,169 3 

Stockholders' Equity: 



Common stock 

206.6 

196 6 

Retained earnings 

1,085.2 

942 0 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost 

(19.5) 

(6 6) 

Cumulative foreign currency adjustment 

(40.1) 

- 

Total Stockholders' Equity 

1,232.2 

1,132.0 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

$2,701.7 

$2,301 3 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) 

May 30, 
1982 
(52 Weeks) 

May 31, 
1981 
(53 Weeks) 

May 25, 
1980 
(52 Weeks) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Operations: 

Net earnings 

$225.5 

$196.6 

$170.0 

Depredation and amortization 

113.2 

99.5 

81.1 

Deferred income taxes 

12.2 

16.7 

2.6 

Provision for losses on dispositions 

33.8 

— 

— 

Other 

(17.4) 

5.0 

9.0 

Working capital provided from operations 

Changes in working capital affecting operations: 

367.3 

317.8 

262.7 

(Increase) in receivables 

(42.8) 

(10.3) 

(60.8) 

(Increase) in inventories 

(77.0) 

(38.5) 

(41.3) 

(Increase) in prepaid expenses 

(1.9) 

(2.9) 

(5.4) 

Increase (decrease) in accrued taxes 

Increase in accounts payable and other current 

(14.2) 

(2.0) 

22.2 

liabilities 

48.8 

79.1 

15.9 

Cash Provided from Operations 

280.2 

343.2 

193.3 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Investment Activities: 

Purchase of land, buildings and equipment 

(287.3) 

(246.6) 

(196.5) 

Purchase price of businesses acquired, net of cash received 
Cash provided from disposal of land, buildings and 

(9.3) 

(81.0) 

(3.1) 

equipment 

12.5 

11.5 

11.2 

Proceeds from completed dispositions 

Decrease in net non-cash assets caused by changes in 

24.8 

11.9 

— 

foreign currency rates 

(Decrease) in stockholders' equitv due to changes in foreigr 

37.7 

— 


currency rates 

(40.1) 

— 

— 

Other 

(32.0) 

(4.7) 

(26.0) 

Net Cash Used for Investment Activities 

(293.7) 

(308.9) 

(214.4) 

Funds Used for Dividends 

(82.3) 

(72.3) 

(64.4) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Financing Activities: 

Issuance of long-term debt 

69.1 

37.0 

24.7 

Common stock issued 

19.6 

23.0 

2.7 

Increase in notes payable 

263.1 

64.6 

39.2 

Reduction of long-term debt 

(62.7) 

(64.0) 

(35.2) 

Purchase of treasury stock 

(22.5) 

(22.6) 

(3.8) 

Investment in tax leases 

(236.5) 

— 

— 

Income tax cash flows from tax leases 

60.0 

— 

— 

Net Cash Provided from Financing Activities 

90.1 

38.0 

27.6 

Net (Decrease) in Cash and Short-Term Investments 

(5.7) 

— 

(57.9) 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at Beginning of Year 

39.1 

39.1 

97.0 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at End of Year 

$ 33.4 

$ 39.1 

$ 39.1 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Note One: Summary of Significant 
Accounting Policies 

A. Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements 
include the following domestic and foreign 
operations: 

(1) parent company and 100% owned subsid¬ 
iaries; (2) majority-owned subsidiaries; and 
(3) General Mills' investment in and share of 
net earnings or losses of 20-50% owned 
companies. 

The fiscal years of foreign operations 
generally end in April. 

Certain 1981 and 1980 amounts have 
been reclassified to conform to 1982's 
presentation. 

B. Land, Buildings, Equipment and Depreciation 
Buildings and equipment are depreciated 
over estimated useful lives ranging from 3-50 
years primarily using the straight line 
method. Accelerated depreciation methods 
are generally used for income tax purposes. 

When an item is sold or retired, the 
accounts are relieved of cost and the related 
accumulated depreciation. Gains and losses 
on assets sold or retired are credited or 
charged to earnings. 

C. Capitalization of Construction Interest 
The company capitalizes interest costs 
related to certain construction projects. This 
capitalization decreased interest expense by 
$7.8 million and $6.0 million in fiscal years 
1982 and 1981, respectively. No interest costs 
were capitalized prior to fiscal year 1981. 

D. Inventories 

Certain domestic inventories are valued at 
the lower of cost (determined by the LIFO 
method) or market. Other inventories are 
generally stated at the lower of cost (deter¬ 
mined by the FIFO method) or market. 

£. Amortization of Intangibles 
Goodwill represents the difference between 
purchase prices of acquired companies and 
the related values of net assets acquired and 
accounted for by the purchase method of 
accounting. Any goodwill acquired after 
October, 1970, is amortized on a straight-line 
basis over not more than 40 years. 

The costs of patents, copyrights and other 
intangible assets are amortized evenly over 


their estimated useful lives by charges 
against earnings. Most of these costs were 
incurred through purchases of businesses. 

Annually, the Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors reviews goodwill and 
other intangibles. At its meeting on May 24, 
1982, the Board of Directors confirmed that 
the remaining amounts of these assets have 
continuing value. 

F. Vacation Accrual 

In fiscal 1982, General Mills, Inc. imple¬ 
mented Statement No. 43 of the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board, Accounting for 
Compensated Absences, which requires 
accrual of all vacation pay as earned instead 
of expensing when paid. 

The accounting change has been applied 
retroactively and retained earnings at May 
31, 1981 and May 25, 1980 have been reduced 
by $13.4 million. The effect of the change on 
net earnings and the related per share 
amounts for the year ended May 30, 1982 
was not material. Net earnings and related 
per share amounts for the years ended May 
31, 1981 and May 25, 1980 have not been 
restated because the effect of this change 
was not material. 

G. Research and Development 

All expenditures for research and develop¬ 
ment are charged against earnings in the 
year incurred. The charges for fiscal 1982, 
1981 and 1980 were 553.8 million, $45.4 
million and $44.4 million, respectively. 

H. Income Taxes 

Income taxes include deferred income taxes 
which result from timing differences 
between earnings for financial reporting and 
tax purposes. Investment tax credits are 
reflected as reductions of income taxes m the 
year eligible purchases are placed in service. 

I. Earnings Per Share 

Earnings per common share and common 
share equivalent is determined by dividing 
net earnings by the weighted average 
number of common shares and common 
share equivalents outstanding during the 
year. The common share equivalents consist 
of: (1) common stock which may be issuable 
upon exercise of outstanding stock options 
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(377,753 in 1982, 91,389 in 1981, and 5,509 in 
1980); (2) shares which may be issuable 
under incentive compensation plans (50,232 
in 1982 and 63,205 in 1981); (3) shares 
reserved for issuance to former owners of 
certain acquired companies, expected to be 
earned through profit performance contracts 
(129,009 in 1980); and (4) shares reserved for 
deferred stock payments to satisfy terms 
under which certain companies were 
acquired (18,546 in 1982). 

Note Two: Foreign Currency Translation 
The company changed its method of 
accounting for foreign currency translation 
in fiscal 1982 by adopting Statement No. 52 
of the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board. Implementation of this new standard 
increased net earnings over earnings 
computed under the previous standard by 
$9.5 million (19 cents per share) for fiscal 
year 1982. Prior years have not been restated. 

Statement No. 52 generally requires that 
foreign currency assets and liabilities be 
translated using the exchange rates in effect 
at the balance sheet date. Results of opera¬ 
tions are translated using the average 
exchange rates prevailing throughout the 
period. The effects of exchange rate fluctua¬ 
tions on translating foreign currency assets 
and liabilities into U.S. dollars are accumu¬ 
lated as part of the cumulative foreign 
currency adjustment in stockholders' equity. 
Gains and losses from foreign currency 
transactions are generally included in net 
earnings for the period. 

A reconciliation of the cumulative foreign 
currency adjustment (in millions) follows: 

Opening adjustment from translation of 

June 1, 1981 balance sheet S 11 1 

Adjustments during 1982, net of applicable 

income taxes of 55.1 million 29.0 

Balance at May 30, 1982 _ S 40 1 

Foreign currency gains and losses included 
in net earnings are immaterial for fiscal years 
1982, 1981 and 1980. 

Note Three: Acquisitions 
Following are the cash and common stock 
costs of acquisitions and increased owner¬ 
ship in partially-owned companies, and 
additional payments under performance 
earnings agreements: 


(Dollars in Millions) Fiscal Year 

_ 1982 1981 1980 

Acquisitions and 
increased 
ownership in 
partially-owned 
companies: 

Cash $.9 S62.9 SI.2 

Shares 248,275 680,562 34,232 

Performance earnings 
payments: 

Shares — 92,807 62,083 

Sales, costs and earnings of acquired 
businesses are included in results of opera¬ 
tions from the dates of acquisition. Consoli¬ 
dated sales and earnings would have been 
affected by immaterial amounts had the 
acquisitions been made at the beginning of 
the Fiscal year. 


Note Four: Inventories 



The components of year-end inventories are 
as follows: 

(In Millions) 

May 30, 
1982 

May 31, 
1981 

Raw materials, work in process, 
finished goods and supplies: 
Valued at LIFO 

Valued primarily at FIFO 

$220.1 

440.5 

S188.7 

422.7 

Total inventories 

$660.6 

$611.4 


If the FIFO method of inventory 
accounting had been used in place of LIFO, 
inventories would have been $75.5 million 
and $73.7 million higher than reported at 
May 30,1982 and May 31,1981, respectively. 

Note Five: Investments in Tax Leases 
At May 30,1982, the company had $176.5 
million of net investments in tax lease trans¬ 
actions. These transactions represent 
purchases of certain income tax items from 
other companies under the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act. $124.9 million of this 
investment will be recovered through 
income tax cash flows during fiscal 1983 and 
is classified as a current asset. The remaining 
investment is included in investments and 
miscellaneous assets and will be recovered in 
fiscal 1984. 

These transactions had no effect on net 
earnings or the effective income tax rate in 
1982. 
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Note Six: Short-Term Borrowings 


The components of notes payable are as 
follows: 


(In Millions) 

May 30, 
1982 

May 31, 
1981 

Banks 

$ 85.0 

$ 71.6 

U.S. commercial paper 

321.3 

83.6 

Miscellaneous 

2.9 

.3 

Total 

$409.2 

$155.5 


To ensure the availability of funds during 
the year, the company maintained bank 
credit lines sufficient to cover its outstanding 
commercial paper. At May 30,1982, the 
company had $345.0 million of such 
domestic lines available. These lines are on a 
fee-paid basis. As of May 30,1982, foreign 
subsidiaries had $62.9 million of unused 
credit lines. The amount of the credit lines 
and the cost thereof are generally negotiated 
each year. 


Note Seven: Long-Term Debt 


(In Millions) 

May 30, 
1982 

May 31, 
1981 

9Yb% sinking fund debentures, 
due March 1, 2009 

$113.3 

$125.0 

8% sinking fund debentures, 
due February 15, 1999 

55.5 

79 2 

8Vt% sinking fund debentures, 
due October 15, 1995 

52.7 

61.8 

Bank loans at prime rate to 
prime rate plus Yi% (not to 
exceed 12%%), due in equal 
installments on May 1, 1983 
and May 1, 1984 

16.7 

25 0 

Zero coupon notes, yield 13%%, 
$102.5 due June 30,1991 

28.5 


Other 

85.2 

75.3 

Less amounts due within one 
year 

351.9 

(20.0) 

366 3 

(17.7) 

Total long-term debt 

$331.9 

$348 6 


In fiscal 1982, the company refinanced $36 
million principal amount of sinking fund 
debentures through the placement of zero 
coupon notes and satisfied $14.5 million 
principal amount of sinking fund debentures 
through the deposit of U.S. and prime-rated 
obligations in an irrevocable trust. These 
transactions increased fiscal 1982 net earn¬ 
ings by $8.2 million ($.16 per share). In fiscal 
1981, a refinancing of notes with a face value 
of $30 million increased net earnings by $3.3 
million ($.07 per share). 

The sinking fund and principal payments 
due on long-term debt are (in millions) $20.0, 
$19.8, $7.9, $9.7 and $12.1 in fiscal years 
ending 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986 and 1987, 
respectively. 


Note Eight: Changes in Capital Stock 

(Dollars in Millions) 

SO 75 Par Value Common Stock (70,000,000 Shares Authorized) 


Issued 


In Treasury 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Balance at May 27, 1979 

50,417,636 

5194 7 

158,810 

S 40 

Stock option and profit shanng plans 

4,661 

4 

(21,220) 

( 4) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

96,315 

1.9 

— 

— 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

150,822 

3 8 

Balance at May 25, 1980 

50,518,612 

197 0 

288,412 

7.4 

Stock option and profit shanng plans 

48,594 

1.2 

(21,571) 

(5) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

— 

(1-6) 

(773,369) 

(22 9) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

724,840 

22.6 

Balance at May 31, 1981 

50,567,206 

196.6 

218,312 

6.6 

Stock option and profit shanng plans 

293,319 

9.4 

(31,674) 

(.9) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

— 

.6 

(248,275) 

(8.4) 

Shares issued—other 

— 

— 

(9,232) 

(.3) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

645,895 

22.5 

Balance at May 30, 1982 

50,860,525 

$206.6 

575,026 

$19.5 
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Cumulative preferred stock of 5,000,000 
shares, without par value, is authorized but 
unissued. 

The Board of Directors has authorized 
management to repurchase from time to time 
common stock for its treasury, provided that 
the number in the treasury shall not exceed 
750,000 shares. 


Shares of common stock are potentially 
issuable for the following purposes: 



Number of Shares 
as of May 30, 1982 

Stock options outstanding 

1,533,877 

Stock options available for grant 

949,600 

Performance payments for 
acquired companies 

27,400 

Incentive plans 

62,361 




Note Nine: Stock Options 


Options for a total of 949,600 shares are 
available for grant to officers and key 
employees under the company's 1980 stock 
option plan, under which grants may be 
made until October 1,1984. The options may 
be granted subject to approval of the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of 
Directors, at a price of not less than 100% of 
the fair market value on the date the option 
is granted. 

Options now outstanding include some 
granted under 1970 and 1975 option plans 
which have expired and under which no 
further options may be granted. The 1970 
and 1975 plans both provide for expiration of 
options within ten years after date of grant. 

The 1975 plan permitted the discretionary 
granting of stock appreciation rights (SAR's) 
in tandem with some options granted to 
certain individuals. Upon exercise of an 
SAR, the option for a corresponding number 
of shares of stock is cancelled and the holder 
receives in cash or stock an amount equal to 
the appreciation between the option price 
and the market value of the stock on the date 
of exercise. This amount may not exceed the 
option price. On May 30,1982, there were 
221,660 SAR's outstanding. The weighted 
average option price of the related stock 
options was $29.02. 


The 1980 plan permits the discretionary 
granting of performance units corresponding 
to stock options granted. The value of 
performance units will be determined by 
growth in earnings per share measured 
against preset goals over three-year perform¬ 
ance periods. After a performance period, 
holders may elect to receive the value of 
performance units as an alternative to exer¬ 
cising corresponding stock options. On May 
30, 1982, there were 590,500 performance 
units outstanding. 

Information on stock options is shown in 
the following table: 



Shares 

Average Option 
Price Per Share 

Granted: 

1982 

205,500 

$34.50 

1981 

453,500 

26.25 

1980 

15,500 

24.00 

Exercised: 

1982 

293,319 

27.25 

1981 

48,594 

25.01 

1980 

4,661 

19.74 

Expired: 

1982 

62,953 

28.25 

1981 

385,458 

30.57 

1980 

82,300 

28.90 

Outstanding at 
1982 

year-end: 

1,533,877 

28.38 

1981 

1,684,649 

27.43 

1980 

1,665,201 

28.41 

Exercisable at year-end: 

1982 1,047,869 

27.78 

1981 

1,165,582 

27.97 

1980 

1,395,301 

28.72 





Note Ten: Employees' Retirement Plans 
The company and many of its subsidiaries 
have retirement plans covering most 
employees. Company contributions to these 
plans, which are expensed and funded on a 
current basis, were $39.5 million in 1982, 
$34.2 million in 1981, and $30.3 million in 
1980. 

Most plans provide for retirement benefits 
based on employees' length of service and 
earnings (defined benefit plans). Company 
contributions to such plans are determined 
by independent actuaries. The following 
table contains aggregated information about 
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defined benefit plans, determined as of 
January 1, 1982 and January 1, 1981 for the 
principal plans. 


(In Millions) 

1982 

1981 

Net plan assets available for benefits 

$323 

$307 

Actuarial present value of accumulated 
benefits: 



Vested 

$269 

$262 

Non-Vested 

23 

24 

Total 

$292 

$286 


Actuarial present values of accumulated 
benefits were determined using discount 
rates established by the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation (PBGC) for valuing 
plan benefits. The PBGC rates ranged from 
4% to 10.5% for 1982 and 4% to 9.5% for 
1981, with the latter of each range being the 
principal rate. 

Some employees participate in various 
multi-employer defined benefit plans. Net 
assets available for benefits and actuarial 
present values of accumulated benefits asso¬ 
ciated with company employees partici¬ 
pating in such plans are not determinable. 

A few plans provide for benefits based on 
accumulated contributions and investment 
income (defined contribution plans). Such 
plans had net assets of $92.2 million in 1982. 


Note Eleven: Profit-Sharing Plans 
General Mills has profit-sharing plans to 
provide incentives to key individuals who 
have the greatest opportunity to contribute 
to current earnings and successful future 
operations. 

These plans were approved by the Board 
of Directors upon recommendation of the 
Compensation Committee. The awards 
under these plans depend on profit perform¬ 


ance in relation to pre-established goals. The 
plans are administered by the Compensation 
Committee, which consists of Directors who 
are not members of General Mills' manage¬ 
ment. Profit-sharing expense, including 
performance unit accruals, was $10.0 million 
in 1982, $8.6 million in 1981 and $4.8 million 
in 1980. 


Note Twelve: Income Taxes 

The components of earnings before income 
taxes and the income taxes thereon are: 

(In Millions) 

1982 

Fiscal Year 
1981 

1980 

Earnings before income 
taxes: 

U.S. 

$356.8 

$344.8 

$293 8 

Outside U.S. 

49.9 

29.6 

22.8 

Total earnings 
before income 
taxes 

$406.7 

$374.4 

$316 6 

Income taxes: 

Current: 

Federal taxes 

$136.7 

$136.2 

$126.7 

U S. investment tax 
credit 

<13.91 

(10.5) 

(9.5) 

State and local taxes 

22.1 

19.8 

15.2 

Foreign taxes 

24.1 

15.6 

11.6 

Total current 
income taxes 

169.0 

161.1 

144.0 

Deferred income taxes 

12.2 

16.7 

2.6 

Total income 
taxes 

$181.2 

$177.8 

$146.6 


Total current income tax expense for fiscal 
1982 reflects the amount attributable to the 
company's operations and has not been 
affected by tax leases. Actual current taxes 
payable on fiscal 1982 operations will be 
reduced by the effect of cash flows from tax 
leases in the amount of approximately $130 
million, $60 million of which reduced 
payments made in fiscal 1982. These cash 
flows result from the company's payments of 
$236 million to other companies for invest¬ 
ments in tax leases, which are described in 
Note 5. 
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Deferred income taxes result from timing 
differences in the recognition of revenue and 
expense for tax and financial statement 
purposes. The tax effects of these differences 


are as follows: 

(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 

1982 1981 1980 

Installment sales 
Depreciation 

Provision for losses on 
dispositions 

Other 

S 13.3 S 13.4 

9.8 5.9 S 4.5 

8.3 2.8 — 

(9.7) — — 

(9.5) (5.4) (1.9) 

Total deferred 
income taxes 

$ 12.2 S 16.7 S 2.6 

The following table reconciles the U.S. 
statutory income tax rate with the effective 
income tax rate: 

Fiscal Year 

1982 1981 1980 

U.S. statutory rate 
Investment tax credit 

State and local income taxi 
of Federal tax benefits 
Other 

46.0% 46 0% 46.0% 
(3.4) (2.8) (3 0) 

S ' ^ 2.9 2.9 2 6 

(.9) 1 4 .7 

Effective income tax n 

ite 44.6% 47 5% 46.3% 


Unremitted earnings of foreign operations 
amounting to $83.1 million are expected by 
management to be permanently reinvested. 
Accordingly, no provision has been made 
for additional foreign or U.S. taxes which 
would be payable if such earnings were 
to be remitted to the parent company as 
dividends. 


Note Thirteen: Leases 

An analysis of rent expense by property 
leased, follows: 

(In Millions) 

1982 

Fiscal Year 

1981 

1980 

Retail and restaurant space 

$20.3 

S14.8 

S13 4 

Office space 

8.5 

74 

6 6 

Computers 

7.7 

72 

6 7 

Warehousing 

7.9 

6 6 

5 1 

Transportation and all other 

15.9 

12 9 

8 4 

Total rent expense 

$60.3 

S48 9 

$40 2 


Some leases require payment of property 
taxes, insurance and maintenance costs in 
addition to the rent payments. Contingent 
and escalation rent in excess of minimum 
rent payments totaled approximately 
$3.2 million in fiscal 1982, $3.2 million in 
fiscal 1981 and $2.9 million in fiscal 1980. 
Sublease income netted in rent expense was 
insignificant. 

Noncancelable future lease commitments 
(in millions) are $37.4 in 1983, $31.4 in 1984, 
$28.8 in 1985, $28.4 in 1986, $22.8 in 1987, 
and $85.2 after 1987, or a cumulative total of 
$234.0. Of this total, restaurant and retail 
leases account for 79%. 

Note Fourteen: Dispositions 
The company has committed itself to a plan 
to dispose of certain assets that do not fit 
well with the company's ongoing strategy. 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 
include a $33.8 million pre-tax loss in 
connection with this program. Operations 
involved represented less than 2.5% of the 
1982 sales and operationally had an insignifi¬ 
cant impact on 1982 earnings. 

Note Fifteen: Litigation and Claims 
In management's opinion, there are no 
claims or litigation pending at May 30,1982, 
the outcome of which could have a 
significant effect on the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of General Mills, Inc. and its 
subsidiaries. 

The litigation with the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC), which alleged an illegal 
monopoly in the ready-to-eat cereal 
business, was dismissed by an FTC adminis¬ 
trative law judge on September 1, 1981. On 
January 15,1982, the Commission decided 
not to hear further appeal in the matter and 
made a final dismissal of the case. 
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Note Sixteen: Segment Information (a) (b) 


(In Millions) 

Consumer 

Restaurants 

Toys 

Fashion 

Specialty 
Retailing 
and Other 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Items (c) 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Sales 

1982 

$2,707.4 

$839.4 

$654.8 

$657.3 

$453.2 


$5,312.1 

1981 

2,514.6 

704.0 

674.3 

580.5 

379.0 


4,852.4 

1980 

2,218.8 

525.7 

647.0 

422.5 

356.3 


4,170 3 

1979 

2,062 4 

436.3 

583.9 

360.4 

302.0 


3,745.0 

Operating 

Profits 

1982 

268.6 

79.2 

79.2 

101.7 

5.5 

$(127.5) 

406.7 

1981 

217 7 

75.3 

70.6 

87 5 

13.2 

(89.9) 

374.4 

1980 

210.5 

52.7 

60.1 

43.7 

26 4 

(76.8) 

316.6 

1979 

193.2 

41.5 

55.7 

20.3 

19 7 

(66.5) 

263 9 

Identifiable 

Assets 

1982 

918.4 

495.6 

403.6 

361.1 

259.9 

263.1 

2,701.7 

1981 

841.1 

379 0 

401.8 

323 9 

239 3 

116 2 

2,301.3 

1980 

761.1 

269.1 

441.2 

231.2 

181 6 

128.2 

2,012.4 

1979 

6865 

217 3 

367.9 

241 2 

154 7 

167 6 

1,835.2 

Capital 

Expenditures 

1982 

96.2 

122.4 

30.6 

13.4 

21.8 

2.9 

287.3 

1981 

95.7 

85.1 

28.6 

14.4 

19.2 

3.6 

246.6 

1980 

80.6 

49.8 

34.7 

5.2 

19.3 

69 

196.5 

1979 

68.9 

31 0 

25.8 

9.8 

13.1 

55 

154.1 

Depreciation 

1982 

46.6 

24.4 

20.7 

6.0 

7.7 

1.6 

107.0 

1981 

40.6 

19 7 

22 9 

5.0 

52 

1 7 

95.1 

1980 

33.6 

14 3 

19 2 

3 9 

4.1 

28 

77.9 

1979 

31.9 

11 9 

18 8 

3 7 

3.2 

1.0 

70.5 


(In Millions) 

USA. 

Other 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Europe 

Other 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Items (c) 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Sales 

1982 

$4,783.1 

$248.7 

$259.1 

$21.2 


$5,312.1 

1981 

4,300 6 

223 3 

307 9 

20.6 


4,852 4 

1980 

3,649 2 

191 9 

308 5 

20.7 


4.170 3 

1979 

3,187.5 

161 8 

377 8 

17.9 


3,745 0 

Operating 

Profits 

1982 

482.9 

41.3 

7.4 

2.6 

$(127.5) 

406.7 

1981 

422 3 

31 6 

7 0 

3.4 

(89 9) 

374 4 

1980 

366 5 

20 4 

3 9 

2 6 

(76 8) 

316 6 

1979 

298 3 

16 6 

14 2(d) 

1.3 

(66 5) 

263 9 

Identifiable 

Assets 

1982 

2,147.9 

120.8 

157.6 

12.3 

263.1 

2,701.7 

1981 

1,876.2 

124 3 

176 0 

86 

116 2 

2,301 3 

1980 

1,561.1 

118 9 

189 6 

14 6 

128.2 

2,012 4 

1979 

1,384 2 

97 6 

172 6 

132 

167 6 

1,835.2 


(a) Variations between the data shown m these tables 
and similar amounts published in preceding reports 
are due principally to restatements and minor 
adjustments in the classification of certain items 

(b) Both inter-segment sales and export sales are 
immaterial 


(c) Corporate expenses include interest expense, profit 
sharing and general corporate expenses, and in 
1982, provision for estimated losses on pending 
dispositions. Corporate assets consist mainly of 
casn and short-term investments, investment in tax 
leases and other miscellaneous investments. 

(d) Includes a $4.4 million gain on the sale of Smiths U.K 
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Note Seventeen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 
Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1982 
and 1981 follows: 

(In Millions, 

SSffifpS_Tto. M.n,h, Ended_ 

amounts) Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May 

Fiscal 1982: 

Sales $1,345.1 

$1,494.6 $1,233.8 

$1,238.6 

Gross 

profit (a) (b) 560.9 

640.4 

510.7 

518.5 

Net earn¬ 
ings (b) 68.0 

80.4 

42.4 

34.7 

Net earn¬ 
ings per 

share (b) 1.34 

1.60 

.84 

.68 

Dividends 
per share .41 

.41 

.41 

.41 

Market price 
of common 
stock: 

High 39% 

38% 

38’/. 

427. 

Low 32'/. 

327. 

327. 

36% 

Fiscal 1981: 

Sales $1,089.0 

$1,394 9 

$1,104.9 

$1,263 6 

profit (a) 443.3 

5668 

435.0 

470 4 

Net earn¬ 
ings 44.2 

84 2 

31.2 

37.0 

Net earn¬ 
ings per 

share .88 

1.67 

.62 

73 

Dividends 
per share .33 

.37 

.37 

.37 

Market price 
of common 

Stock- 

High 30V. 

29/: 

297. 

357. 

Low 25 V, 

23/: 

237- 

27/. 


(a) Before charges for depreciation 

(b) Amounts restated to reflect change in accounting 
for foreign currency translation in accordance with 
Statement No. 52 of the Financial Accounting Stan¬ 
dards Board. The restatement increased first quarter 
net earnings by S3 4 million (S.07 per share), second 
quarter by S3.4 million (S.07 per share), and decreased 
third quarter by Sl.l million (S.02 per share). 

LIFO inventory adjustments reduced earn¬ 
ings per share by $.02 in 1982 and $.13 in 
1981. However, third and fourth quarter 
gains from LIFO amounted to $.04 and $.05 
per share in 1982 and $.07 per share in the 


fourth quarter of 1981. These gains resulted 
from lower than expected year-end costs and 
quantities, plus other factors difficult to fore¬ 
cast during the year. 

Fourth quarter fiscal 1982 net earnings 
include a $17.6 million ($.35 per share) provi¬ 
sion for loss on dispositions of certain assets. 


Note Eighteen: Accounting for Inflation 
(unaudited) 

During the last decade, an increased rate of 
inflation became a significant factor in both 
the U.S. and world economies. Traditional 
accounting procedures are based on the 
"historical cost" method, where generally 
each individual transaction is recorded at its 
original cash value, and is not subsequently 
adjusted to a different value. 

In periods of continuing rapid inflation, 
use of traditional accounting may cause two 
major concerns: (1) prior years' financial 
statements lose some comparability to the 
current year's; and (2) recent financial state¬ 
ments may not be a meaningful guide for 
tomorrow's requirements. 

In September 1979, experimental 
accounting procedures were prescribed by 
the Financial Accounting Standards Board. 
They required that limited amounts of 
accounting data (prepared according to tradi¬ 
tional procedures) be adjusted for inflation 
by two different methods: (1) the constant 
dollar method; and (2) the current cost 
method. 
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Constant Dollar 

The constant dollar method of adjustment 
restates traditional, historical cost accounting 
results in an effort to express each year's 
results in dollars of similar purchasing 
power. Selected past years' data are changed 
in proportion to the change in the U.S. 

Urban Consumer Price Index since the time 
the data were first recorded at historical cost. 
Current Cost 

The current cost method of adjustment 
revalues selected past years' cost data by an 
estimate of what each item would cost at the 
current time. General Mills used a combina¬ 
tion of specific indices, current price lists 
and appraisals to estimate current cost 
amounts. 

Statement of Income, Adjusted for Inflation 
The experimental regulations prescribe that 
constant dollar and current cost calculations 
include most income statement items at 
historical costs. Only fixed asset depreciation 
and cost of sales are modified for the effects 
of inflation. Earnings from continuing opera¬ 
tions as adjusted for inflation under these 
regulations for General Mills' fiscal year 
ended May 30, 1982 are shown below: 


(In Millions) 

Income 

Statement 

Reported 

Adjusted for 
Inflation 


Constant 

Dollar 

Method 

Current 

Cost 

Method 

Sales 

$5,312 

$5,312 

$5,312 

Cost of sales 
(excluding 
depreciation) 

3,082 

3,109 

3,115 

Depreciation 

107 

155 

151 

All other expenses 

1,716 

1,716 

1,716 

Earnings before 

income taxes 

407 

332 

330 

Income taxes 

181 

181 

181 

Net earnings 

$ 226 

$ 151 

$ 149 

Effective income tai 

44.6% 

54.5% 

54.8t 


Effects of Holding Assets and Liabilities 
General Mills maintains a net liability posi¬ 
tion with its ''monetary'' assets and liabilities 
(items that have a fixed amount of cash 
receivable or payable). In the same sense 
that a homeowner "benefits" in a time of 
inflation by repaying his home mortgage 
loan with "cheaper" dollars. General Mills 
had an unrealized fiscal 1982 "gain" of 
approximately $49 million on its average net 
liability position. 

General Mills estimates that the inflation- 
adjusted amounts of its May 30,1982 inven¬ 
tories and fixed assets are as follows: 


(In Millions) 


Ad|usted to basis of 


Historical 

Constant 

Current 


Cost 

Dollar* 

Cost 

Inventories 

S 661 

$ 808 

$ 756 

Fixed assets 

1,054 

1,533 

1,650 

Total 

$1,715 

$2,341 

$2,406 


‘Expressed in average fiscal 1982 dollars 


Some of the above information, plus addi¬ 
tional statistics, are summarized in the 
following five-year table. All constant dollar 
information is expressed in average fiscal 
1982 dollars. Current cost information is 
expressed in current costs of each year, 
inflated to average fiscal 1982 dollars. Several 
items for fiscal 1978 and 1979 are neither 
required nor practicable to compute. Accord¬ 
ingly, no amounts are reported for these 
items. 
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(In Millions, txcept Per Share Data) 



Fiscal Year 



1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

Sales 






Histoncal cost 

55,312 

54,852 

$4,170 

$3,745 

$3,243 

Constant dollars 

5,312 

5,284 

5,095 

5,161 

4,878 

Net earnings from continuing operations 






Historical cost 

226 

197 

170 

147 

129 

Constant dollars (a) 

151 

135 

131 



Current cost (a) 

149 

159 

158 



Earnings per share from continuing operations 






Historical cost 

4.46 

3 90 

3 37 

2 92 

2 58 

Constant dollars (a) 

2.98 

2 68 

2 59 



Current cost (a) 

2.94 

3 16 

3 11 



Net assets at year end 






Historical cost 

1,232 

1,132 

1,008 

916 

815 

Constant dollars (a) 

1,858 

1,752 

1,693 



Current cost (a) 

1,923 

1,896 

1,869 



Market price per share at year end 






Historical cost 

39.88 

34 62 

27 88 

26 13 

29 88 

Constant dollars 

39.13 

36 00 

32 12 

34 20 

43.33 

Dividends per share 






Histoncal cost 

1.64 

1 44 

1 28 

1 12 

97 

Constant dollars 

1.64 

1 57 

1 57 

1 54 

1 46 

Unrealized "gains" from decline in purchasing power of 






average net amounts owed (a) 

49 

73 

87 



Increases in current cost of fixed assets (land, buildings and 






equipment) and inventories- 






Pro forma increase, due to general inflation as measured 
by the U S Urban Consumer Price Index (a) 

Compare to- estimated actual increases in specific prices 

S 131 

212 

266 



of assets held by General Mills (a) 

Difference, excess (deficiency) of pro forma general 
inflationary increase, over estimated actual specific 

$ 174 

173 

180 



increase (a) 

5 (43) 

39 

86 



Average consumer price index for fiscal year (1967 = 100) 

280.3 

257 5 

229 6 

203 5 

186 5 


(a) Neither required nor available for years prior to 1980 


Management Comments 
Inflation accounting advocates claim infla¬ 
tion adjusted data (1) provides better 
displays of real growth, (2) gives improved 
insight into future cash needs, and (3) 
promotes the concept that profit has not 
been earned until current cost (or purchasing 
power) has been recovered. The adjusted 
data also highlights the heavy tax burden 
imposed by government because tax rates 
are not adjusted for inflation. 

General Mills cautions that the value of 
inflation accounting is still unproven and 
that the inflation-adjusted data should be 
used only to indicate general trends rather 
than as a precise measurement. Manage¬ 
ment questions the worth of using these data 


for operational decisions because: 

1. The U.S. Urban Consumer Price Inci^x is 
not a reliable measure of specific costs 
incurred by General Mills. 

2. Current costs cannot be used automati¬ 
cally to forecast actual replacements of assets 
due to uncertain timings, technological 
changes, financings, and other considera¬ 
tions. 

3. Different assumptions and estimating 
procedures among companies may affect the 
comparability of the current cost data. 
General Mills attempts to combat the effects 
of inflation through its planning and its 
operating philosophy and practices. 
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Tan Year Financial Summary— 
Before Restatements 
(as reported) 


oenerai mins, me., 

and Subsidiaries Amounts in Millions, May 30, May 31, May 25, 

Except Per Share Data 1982 1981 1980 


Operating Results 




Sales 

$5,312.1 

$4,852.4 

$4,170.3 

Costs and expenses: 




Cost of sales, exclusive of items 




below 

$3,081.6 

2,936.9 

2,578.5 

Selling, general and administrative 

$1,635.5 

1,384.0 

1,145.5 

Depreciation and amortization 

$ 113.2 

99.5 

81.1 

Interest 

$ 75.1 

57.6 

48.6 

Pre-tax earnings 

$ 406.7 

374.4 

316.6 

Net earnings 

$ 225.5 

196.6 

170.0 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

4.2% 

4.1% 

4.1% 

Return on average equity 

19.1% 

18.2%(c) 

17.6% ( 

Per common share (a) 




Net earnings 

$ 4.46 

3.90 

3.37 

Dividends 

$ 1.64 

1.44 

1.28 

Taxes: income, payroll, property, etc. 

$ 5.88 

5.59 

4.66 

Weighted average number of common shares (b) 

50.6 

50.4 

50.5 

Financial Position 




Total assets 

$2,701.7 

2,301.3 

2,012.4 

Land, buildings and equipment, net 

$1,054.1 

920.6 

747.5 

Working capital at year-end 

$ 210.7 

337.3(c) 

416.3(c) 

Long-term debt, excluding current portion 

$ 331.9 

348 6 

377.5 

Stockholders' equity 

$1,232.2 

1,145.4(c) 

1.020.7(c) 

Stockholders' equity per share 

$ 24.50 

22 75(c) 

20.32(c) 

Other Statistics 




Working capital provided from operations 

$ 367.3 

317.8 

262 7 

Total dividends—common and 




preferred stock 

$ 82.3 

72.3 

64.4 

Gross expenditures for land, buildings and 




equipment 

$ 287.3 

246.6 

196.5 

Research and development 

$ 53.8 

45.4 

44.4 

Advertising media expenditures 

$ 284.9 

222 0 

213.1 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits 

$1,028.4 

907.0 

781.2 

Number of employees at year-end 

75,893 

71,225 

66,032 

Accumulated year-end LIFO inventory 




reduction 

$ 75.5 

73.7 

60.3 

Market price range—common stock (a) 

42VV32'/. 

35'4-23% 

284-19 


(a) Years prior to fiscal 1976 have been adjusted for 
the two-for-one stock split in October of 1975 

(b) Includes common share equivalents 

(c) Amounts not restated for vacation accrual as 
desenbed in note IF 

(d) Before discontinued operations. 

(e) In fiscal 1975, the company changed from the 
FIFO to the LIFO method of accounting for selected 
inventones 
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May 27, 

1979 

May 28, 

1978 

May 29, 

1977 

May 30, 

1976 

May 25, 

1975 

May 26, 

1974 

May 27, 

1973 

$3,745.0 

$3,243.0 

$2,909.4 

$2,645.0 

$2,308.9 

$2,000.1 

$1,593.2 

2,347.7 

2,026.1 

1,797.5 

1,663.9 

1,537.7 

1,288.8 

1,010.7 

1,021.3 

883.8 

807.9 

704.5 

546.3 

495.4 

395.6 

73.3 

58.6 

48.1 

46.7 

41.8 

36.3 

34.7 

38.8 

29.3 

26.7 

29.4 

36.2 

28.5 

18.3 

263.9 

245.2(d) 

229.2 

200.5 

146.9 

151.1 

133.9 

147.0 

135.8 

117.0 

100.5 

76.2 

75.1 

65.6 

3.9% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

3.8% 

3.3% 

3.8% 

4.1% 

17 0% 

17.6% 

17.1% 

16.7% 

14.6% 

16.5% 

16.6% 

2.92 

2.72 

2.36 

2.04 

1.59 

1.59 

1.40 

1.12 

.97 

.79 

.66 

.58 Vi 

.53 

.50 

3.99 

3.71 

3.43 

3.02 

2.35 

2.36 

2.07 

50.4 

49.9 

49.6 

49.2 

47.8 

47.3 

46.9 

1,835.2 

1,612.7 

1,447.3 

1,328.2 

1,205.6 

1,116.9 

906.1 

643.7 

587.0 

540.1 

471.5 

441.0 

379.4 

328.7 

441.6 

285.1 

298.2 

295.1 

276.8 

268.1 

179.0 

384.8 

259.9 

276.1 

281.8 

304.9 

298.2 

213.1 

916.2 

815.1 

724.9 

640.2 

560.5 

483.4 

425.4 

18.23 

16.38 

14.60 

12.98 

11.50 

10.26 

10.00 

237.5 

197.9 

174.2 

153.2 

124.2 

116.2 

111.5 

56.1 

48.2 

39.1 

32.4 

27.8 

24.4 

23.0 

154.1 

140.5 

117.1 

94.4 

99.8 

92.2 

56.6 

37.3 

30.5 

29.9 

25.7 

22.9 

21.6 

19.0 

188.9 

170.5 

145.6 

111.4 

70.5 

71.5 

74.2 

717.1 

622.0 

541.2 

479.4 

402.7 

343.7 

296.8 

64,229 

66,574 

61,797 

51,778 

47,969 

46,398 

40.65 1 

46.5 

29.3 

18.7 

12.5 

15.9 

(e) 

(e) 

34 Vi-24 

31 V6-26'/« 

35Vi-26Vi 

34Vi-23Vi 

27%-14% 

3314-23 Vi 

33Vi-24Vi 
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H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

General Mills, Inc. 

Betsy Ancker-Johnson, Warren, Michigan; Vice President-Environmental Activities Staff, 

General Motors Corporation 

F. Caleb Blodgett, Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, Consumer Foods, General Mills, Inc. 

N. Bud Grossman, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

Gelco Corporation 

Stephen F. Keating, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Toro Company 
E. Robert Kinney, Minneapolis; President and Chief Executive Officer, Investors Group of Companies 
Lewis W. Lehr, St. Paul; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 3M Company 
Louis W. Menk, Billings, Montana; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

International Harvester Company 

John W. Morrison, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

Northwest Bancorporation 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, Lincoln, Nebraska; Professor and Chairman, Department of Education and 
Family Resources, University of Nebraska 

William F. Pounds, Boston, Massachusetts; Professor, Alfred P. Sloan School of Management; Senior 
Advisor, Rockefeller Family and Associates 

George Putnam, Boston, Massachusetts; Chairman of the Board, The Putnam Management Co., Inc. 
Edward S. Reid, New York, New York; Partner, Davis Polk & Wardwell, Attorneys 
Frederick W. Smith, Memphis, Tennessee; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

Federal Express Corporation 

"Waverly G. Smith, St. Paul; former President and Chief Operating Officer, The St. Paul Companies, Inc. 
Donald F. Swanson, Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, Restaurants and Non-Food Operations, 

General Mills, Inc. 

"Richard L. Terrell, Naples, Florida; Former Vice Chairman of the Board, General Motors Corporation 
•retired January 25, 1982 


Executive Committee, H. Brewster Atwater, Jr , Chairman; F. Caleb Blodgett, Stephen F. Keating, 

E. Robert Kinney, John W. Morrison, Edward S. Reid, Donald F. Swanson 

Audit Committee, Louis W. Menk, Chairman; Betsy Ancker-Johnson, Lewis W. Lehr, 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, William F. Pounds, Edward S. Reid, Frederick W. Smith 

Finance Committee, John W. Morrison, Chairman; H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., N Bud Grossman, 

E. Robert Kinney, Louis W. Menk, George Putnam 

Compensation Committee, Stephen F. Keating, Chairman; N. Bud Grossman, Lewis W. Lehr, 
Louis W. Menk, William F. Pounds 

Public Responsibility Committee, Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, Chairman; Betsy Ancker-Johnson, 
John W. Morrison, William F. Pounds, Frederick W. Smith 

Nominating Committee, Lewis W. Lehr, Chairman; N. Bud Grossman, Stephen F. Keating, 

E. Robert Kinney, George Putnam, Edward S. Reid 
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H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
F. Caleb Blodgett, Vice Chairman, Consumer Foods 

Donald F. Swanson, Vice Chairman, Restaurants and Non-Food Operations 

Paul L. Parker, Executive Vice President and Chief Administrative Officer 

Mark H. Willes, Executive Vice President and Chief Financial Officer 

Walter R. Barry, Jr., Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

Jane Evans, Executive Vice President, Fashion Group 

James G. Fifield, Executive Vice President, Toy Group 

Robert W. Hatch, Executive Vice President, Specialty Retailing and Furniture 

Joe R. Lee, Executive Vice President, Restaurant Group 

Arthur R. Schulze, Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

Preston Townley, Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

John L. Frost, Senior Vice President, Employee Relations 

John V. Luck, Senior Vice President, Technical Director 

Thomas P. Nelson, Senior Vice President, Controller 

Clifford L. Whitehill, Senior Vice President, General Counsel 

Tames L. Weaver, Treasurer, Vice President 

James M. Neville, Secretary 
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Dean Belbas, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Communications 

Walter H. Faster, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Growth & 
Planning 


David E. Kelby, 

Vice President, 

Director, Control and Administration, 
Consumer Foods 

James R. Pratt, 

Vice President, 

Director of Taxes 


Mercedes A. Bates, 

Vice President, Marketing Services 
Division; Director, Betty Crocker Food and 
Nutrition Center 

Edward K. Bixby, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Golden Valley Division 

Ray E. Brunswig, 

President, Pioneer Products, Inc 

Ivy Celender, 

Vice President, Marketing Services 
Division; Director, Nutrition Services 

Ross N. Clouston, 

Vice President; 

President, Gorton Division 

Michael E Cushmore, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Northstar Division 

James J. Feeney, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Sperry Division 


Charles W. Gaillard, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Big G Division 

Joseph W. Grieco, 

President, O-Cel-O 

Donald L. Knutzen, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, New Business Division 

Guy W. Lalone, Jr, 

Vice President, 

Group Director, Engineering and 
Administrative Sendees 

Thomas J. Lee, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Procurement Division 

Stewart F. Lyman, 

Vice President, 

President, The Donruss Company 

Howard L Ross, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Grocery Products 
Sales Division 

Steven M Rothschild, 

Vice President, 

President, Yoplait, U.S A 


Donald E. Ryks, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Package Foods 
Operations Division 

Patrick J. Smith wick. 

Vice President, Grocery Products Sales 
Division; Director, Trade Policy and 
Customer Relations 

Michael L Tracy, 

Vice President, 

President, Tom's Foods 

Stephen H. Warhover, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Betty Crocker Division 

Charles D Weil, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Marketing Services 
Division 


Lionel Cosse, 

Vice President and Managing Director, 
General Mills Europe — Foods. 

Chairman and Director General, Biscuitcr 
Nantaise—BN, S.A * (France) 

Caspar B. M dejong. 

Vice President, Managing Director 
Smiths Food Group B V' (Netherlands) 


John W Hedenck, 

General Manager. GMB Proteins Ltd ' 
(U K ) 

Manuel Palacios 

General Managtr, PYCASA * (Spain) 
Guy Scherrer, 

General Manager Adjoint, Biscuitene 
Nantaise—BN, S A * (France) 


Armand Vos, 

General Manager, Smiths Food Group 
S A (Belgium) 

J. Wolfgang Zach, 
joint Managing Director, 

Fcldbacher Baaavarenfabrtk, 

Dr josef Zach GmbH'(Austria) 
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Canada 

John D. Herrick, Bruce O'N Hyland, 

Vice President, General Manager, Grocery General Manager, Blue Water Seafoods 
Products and Lancia-Bravo Division of Gorton 

Divisions; Chairman, General Mills 

Canada, Ltd. 


Latin Amenca 

Paul J. Curran, 

Vice President, Director, Latin 
American, Export Operations and 
O-Cel-O 

Francisco Gamez D., 

General Manager, Industna Harmera 
Guatemalteca, S.A .* and Industria 

Del Maiz, S.A* (Guatemala) 

Alfredo Montealegre C., 

General Manager, Indus trios Gem-Ina, 
S.A.* (Nicaragua) 



Donald Halman, 

General Manager, General Mills De 
Panama, S.A.* (Panama) 


Far East 

Motoshige Kobayashi, 

President, General Mills Asia—Foods 



Restaurants 

Thad Eure, Jr, 

President, Darryl's Restaurants 

Jeffrey O'Hara, 

President, Good Earth Restaurants 

Peter A. Markham, 

President, SigmaCon 


Bemdt H. Gros, 

Vice President: 

President, York Steak House 

William E. Hattaway, 

Vice President, 

President, Red Lobster Inns 




Ronald Magruder, 

President, Casa Gallardo 


Toy Group 

Domestic 

Randolph P Barton, 

Vice President ; 

President, Parker Brothers 

Bernard Loomis, 

President, Marketing and Design 

Service 

Arthur M Peisner, 

Vice President, 

President, Fundimenstons 



Joe Mendelsohn, III, 

Vice President, 

President, Kenner Products 


International 

Victor N Rado, 

Vice President. 

Director European Operations-Toys 

Jorg Gruneisen 

General Manager, General Mills, Inc 
German Branch (West Germany) 

Arnold B Irwin, 

President, Kenner Products, Ltd * 
(Canada) 


Manuel P Borras, 

President. PBP. S A ’ (Spun) 

Michael J. Bucher, 

General Manager, Benelux Operations 
(Holland'Belgium) 

Francois de Lavalette, 

Chairman and Director Genera!, 
Miro-Meccano S A IFrancc- 
Cartes S A (France) 

Peter N R Waterman, 

Managing Director, 

The Pahtby Com/Him/ (U.K i 

Kenneth F Chapman, 

Managing Director, 

Toltoys Oceania 
(Australia and Neto Zealand) 

John P. Eckert, 

Vice President, 

President, Lth-Ledy, S A de C V 
(Mexico) 

John F Moore, 

General Manager, Parker Brothers, 
Division of General Mills Canada, Ltd 
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Matthew D. Chamlin, 

President, Lark Luggage 

Norman Gatof, 

Vice President; 

Chairman, Monet Jewelers, Inc. 

Stanley C. Gillette, 

Vice President; 

President, Ship 'n Shore, Inc. 

John B. Holmes, 

Vice President; 

President, David Crystal 

Richard N. Tarlow, 

Vice President; 

President, Foot-Joy, Inc. 


Martin P. Krasner, 

President, Monet Jewelers, Inc. 


James J. Casey, 

Vice President; 

President, Eddie Bauer, Inc. 

Donald A. Clark, 

President, Wild West Stores 

Dean W. Croft, 

President, Wallpapers To Go, Inc 

Ronald J. Jackson, 

Vice President; 

President. The Talbots, Inc. 

Larry P. Kunz, 

Vice President; 

President, LeeWards Creative Crafts, 

Inc. 

Fred J. Batson, Jr., 

President, Kittmger 

Roger E Hayes, 

President, Dunbar 

John F. Pastrone, 

President, Pennsylvania House 



James L. Craig, M D , 
Vice President, 

Health and Safety 


Cyrus E. Johnson, 

Vice President, 

Director of MCO Facilities and Services 


William K Smith, 

Vice President, 

Director of Transportation 


William B. Darden, 

Vice President, 

Senior Consultant. Restaurants 

Donald M. Fnborg. 

Vice President, 

Director of Industrial Relations 
William Haun, 

Vice President, Engineering Policy, 
Corporate Energy Coordinator 


Daniel G McPherson, 

Vice President, 

Director of Quality Control, Product 
Safety and Nutrition Compliance 

James Shannon, 

Vice President. 

Executive Director. General Mills 
Foundation 


Austin P. Sullivan, 
Vice President, 

Public Affairs 

Stanley V Tabor, 
Vice President, 
Corporate Real Estate 
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General Mills Executive Offices 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, MN 
Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Telephone: (612) 540-2311 

Transfer Agencies 

Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A. 

Ill Wall Street 
New York, NY 10015 
Office of the Company 
P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 

Registrars 
Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A. 

Ill Wall Street 
New York, NY 10015 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis 
Seventh and Marquette 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Agent, Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 
P.O. Box A700 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 


Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
Stockholders wishing informa¬ 
tion about the Automatic Divi¬ 
dend Reinvestment Plan may 
obtain a brochure by writing: 
General Mills, Stock Transfer 
Department, P.O. Box 1113, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 
Under this plan. General Mills 
pays the brokerage and service 
fees associated with the auto¬ 
matic reinvestment of stock¬ 
holders' dividends. 

Form 10-K Report 
In the opinion of management, 
the financial statements in this 
Annual Report to Stockholders 
include all significant financial 
data included in the annual 
report filed on Form 10-K with 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Stockholders may 
request a free copy of the Form 
10-K annual report and sched¬ 
ules attached thereto by writing: 
Secretary, General Mills, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55440. 

Notice of Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of General Mills, 
Inc., will be held at 10 a.m. 
Central Daylight Time, Monday, 
September 20, 1982, in the audi¬ 
torium of the Children's Theatre 
Company, 2400 Third Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The Notice of Annual Meeting 
of Stockholders and Proxy State¬ 
ment will be mailed on Friday, 
August 20, 1982. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 
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